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President Lays Maintains High Level 

Legislative Plan Production for First Quarter 
| Sets New Record. 

Before Congress Industry a during the 


\first quarter of 1929 have, with few ex- | 
\ceptions, maintained a high vrate of 
lactivity, the average rate of manufac- | 
| turing production and the amount of 
|financial transfers having risen to new 
{record high points for all time, it was 
| stated on April 16 by the Department 
lof Commerce. The full text of the. 
|statement based on a preliminary sum- 
mary of business for the first quarter 
of 1929 follows: 
——— | Industrial employment during this, 
Mr. Hoover Would Give Imme- period is also on a relatively high level 
* while large wage payments reflect a firm 
diate Assurance of Govern- |substructure in the business fabric. Iron, 
ment’s Purpose to Solve 


| steel, and copper showed larger output! 
Problems of Agriculture. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
1 


Program Includes Farm Re- 
lief, Tariff Revision, Ap- 
portionment and Repeal 
Of National Origins. 


Message Is Read | 
In Senate and House 





|than in recent years, with copper actually | 
jexceeding the production of any other 
|similar period, 

Despite this great industrial and com- 
mercial activity, the general level of 
wholesale prices, which in years before 
has frequently shown advances on ris- | 
|ing business, has only registered a frac- 
tional gain over a year ago, showing a 
remarkable stability for the entire quar- | 


aes i 

Creation of a Federal farm board, with 
adequate authority and resources, and 
an “effective” tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts, as a means of aiding the farmer 
and readjustment of some industrial 
tariff rates to meet economic shifts, are 
recommended by President Hoover in his | 
message to the special session of Con- 
gress, read April 16 before the Senate 
and the House. 

While concurring in the view that the 
session of Congress be limited to farm 
relief and the tariff, the President, never- | 
theless, urges legislation on the subjects | 
of the decennial census, reapportionment | 
of Congressional representation, and sus- | 
pension of the so-called national-origins | 
provision of the Immigration Act of 1924. | 

Aid in Solving Problems. 

President Hoover emphasizes the point 
that the difficulties of agriculture can- | 
not be cured in a day; that they cannot 
all be cured by legislation, and that they 
cannot be cured by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, but adds that the farmers 
and their organizations can be assisted 
to overcome the inequalities in their in- 


| 
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Fares for Tourists 
To San Diego Found 
To Be Reasonable 


Allegation of Undue Prefer-| 
ence of Other California | 
Cities Is Held by I. C. 
C. to Lack Basis. 
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Activity in Industry Trade Commission Agency to Prevent 


Will Investigate 
Utility Financing 

Examiners Report Progress 
In Going Over Books of 


Various Holding 
Companies. 


Inquiry Near End | 
On Publicity Phases 


Exhibits Relating to Publicity 
Activities in South and 
West Are Intro- 
duced, 


The examination of the books and ac- | 
counts of the holding companies of the 
public utility corporations by the field 
agents of the Federal Trade Commission 
is going forward, the Commission an- 
nounced, April 16, in its thirteenth interim 
report to the Senate on the public utili- 
ties inquiry conducted in compliance | 
with a Senate resolution. 


Examiners, it was added, have begun 
work on the books of a holding company 


in Chicago and are continuing investiga- | 


tion of others. With the completion of 
the publicity phase of the utilities in- 


vestigation, the financial activities will | 
Action of | 


be gone into, it was added. 
this, phase of the Commission’s inquiry 
awaits only the decision 


Share Company pending in the United 


| States District Court, Southern District 


of New York. (The full text of the in- 


| terim report will be found on Page 3.) 


More than 50 exhibits relating to pub- 
licity activities of electric and power 


| companies in several Southern and West- | 


| support steady 


in the case | 
brought against the Electric Bond and | 


dustry. 

With the creation of a great instru- 
mentality, such as a Federal farm 
board, with a: strength and importance 
such as those created for transportation 
and banking, the President says, “we 
give immediate assurance of the de- 
termined purpose of the Government to 
meet the difficulties of which we are 
now aware, and to create an agency 
through which constructive action for 
the future will be assured.” 

Other Relief Proposals. 
Other means of assisting the farmer 


are suggested by the President, such as | 


improvement of waterway transporta- 
tion, better understanding and adjust- 


ment of production needs and improve- | 


ment in methods of marketing. Presi- 
dent Hoover also suggests that certain 
safeguards must naturally surround such 
activities and instrumentalities as may 
be created. | 

“We must not,” the President said, 
“undermine initiative. There should be 


no fee or tax imposed upon the farmer. | 


No governmental agency should engage 
in the buying and selling and price 
fixing of products, for such courses can 
lead only te bureaucracy and domina- 
tion. 

“Government funds should not be 
loaned or facilities duplicated where | 
other credit facilities are available at| 
reasonable rates. No activities should 
be set in motion that will result in in- | 
creasing the surplus production, as such 
will defeat any plans of relief.” 

Revision of Tariff. 

President Hoover asserts that seven 
years of experience under the Tariff Act | 
of 1922 have demonstrated the wisdom | 
of Congress in enacting that law. In 
the main, he says, wages 
maintained at high levels; exports and 


imports have steadily increased. | 
d . | 
With some exceptions, he says, our 


| 
manufacturing 


prosperous, 
taken place during that time, which have | 
placed certain domestic producers at a) 
disadvantage, necessitating limited | 


industries have 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Is Refused Review 


Bill Based on Failure of Reap- 
portionment in Illinois. 


The Supreme Court of the United| 
States refused a writ of certiorari to re- | 
view the decrée of the Supreme Court of | 


have been | 


been 
But economic changes have | 


Dismissing a compiaint filed by the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce, No. 


20209, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion, in a report made public on April 


16, found that the round-trip all-year'! 


tourist and summer excursion transcon- 
|tinental passenger fares via San Diego, 
Calif., in connection with certain diverse 


|route tickets to or from San Francisco | 
are not unreasonable, unjustly discrimi-' 


natory or unduly prejudicial. 

The complaint was based on the fact 
jthat the round-trip passenger fares to 
the Pacific Coast via San Diego are 


| higher by. $7.40 and $6, respectively, | 
over certain routes than those via San' 


| Francisco or Los Angeles, and San Diego 
sought an equality, but the Commission, 
|by Division 3, said that upon the facts 
shown this situation is not unduly preju- 
dicial to San Diego. 

Undue Preference Alleged. 


The full text of the report by Division’ 


3, dated April 9, follows: 


trip all-year tourist and summer excur- 
sion passenger fares between origins and 
destinations in California, Oregon, and 
Washington, on the one hand, and spe- 
| cified territory east thereof, on the other, 
over various routes by way of San 
Diego, Calif., or embracing that city as 


an origin or destination point, are un-: 


reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, un- 
duly prejudicial to San Diego and prefer- 
; ential of other California cities. Reason- 
| able, nondiscriminatory 
dicial fares for the future are sought. 

Over the routes complained of, the 
fares exceed those over certain other 
routes by $7.40 and $6, respectively. 
Complainant seeks an equality of fares 
in eonnection with such travel to, from 
or via San Diego. 

Two Roads in San Diego. 

San Diego, 125 miles south of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is served by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe,’and the San 
Diego & Arizona, hereinafter referred 


to as the Santa Fe and S. D. & A,, re-, 


spectively. The S. D. & A. with the 
Tijuana & Tecate and the Inter-Cali- 
fornia, form a route between San Diego 
and Yuma, Ariz. The two last-named 
lines are in Mexico. Those defendants 
are not subject to our jurisdiction. From 
Yuma to Los Angeles via San Diego the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Salvage Value of Tim 


Complainant alleges that the round-: 


and nonpreju- | 


ber Le 


ern States were introduced April 16 at 
a hearing before the Commission in its 
investigation into alleged propaganda 
‘campaigns against Government owner- 
ship initiated by these industries. 

The Chief Counsel for the Commission, 
Robert E. Healy, announced at the open- 


ing of the hearing that A. F. Hocken- | 


beamer, president of. the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, of San Francisco, who 
originally was summoned to testify on 
April 16, was unable to appear. He will 
testify on May 1, at which time A. E. 
Wishon, of San Francisco, secretary of 
ithe California Light and Power Associa- 
| tion, also is scheduled to appear. 
Witnesses Not Heard. 

No witnesses were heard by the Com- 
mission on April 16. Chief Counsel Healy 
announced, however, that the Commission 
.is considering a tentative list of wit- 
| nesses which it may call before conclud- 


ing the publicity phase of its inquiry. | 
: Senator Herbert C. Jones, of Santa | 


Clara, Calif., will testify at the Com- 
| mission’s hearing Wednesday, April 17. 
There will be no other witness. Wednes- 
| day’s hearing will be a continuation of 
the inquiry into utility publicity activi- 
ties in California. Senator Jones was 
chairman of the State senate committee 
which in 1923 investigated activities of 
| the power companies in opposition to the 
proposed State water power act and is 
now a member of the California Senate. 

Documents Supplement Testimony. 

The documents introduced in the rec- 
ord on April 16 supplemented testimony 
and documents introduced at previous 
hearings. They purport to show efforts 
of various utility interests against pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities, and to 
create a favorable attitude toward pri- 
vate power industries. 

One of the exhibits included a report 
of W. L. Frost, a witness before the 
Commission, to the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association in 1924, in which he 
said the “real aim of the leaders” of the 
movement for government ownership of 
utilities “is communism.” 

Another exhibit included corresnond- 
ence of A. W. Flor, of the Electric Bond 
and Share Company, in which he called 


| 


attention to a newspaper article entitled | 


| “One Vast Power System for the Whole 

, Country is Projected.” 

| “Perhaps this article will be of as- 
sistance to you in educating the power 

' [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


veled b y Storm 


Discussed by Department of A griculture 


the State of Illinois denying a citizen | Cost of Logging Increased by Difficulties and Utility Im- 


and taxpayer of Cook County the right | 
to an injunction to restrain the treasurer | 
of the State of Illinois from paying any | 
expenses of a General Assembly of the 
State until the membership of the As- 
sembly had been apportioned according 
to the changes in population of the va- 
rious districts since 1901, 

According to briefs filed in this case, | 
entitled Fergus Kinney, Treasurer, 
etc., No. 767, and disposed of April 15, 
the Constitution of Illinois provides that 
the General Assembly shall reapportion 
the State into senatorial districts every 
10 years. The failure of the General As- | 
sembly to reapportion the State denied 
to the inhabitants of Illinois a repub- 
lican form of government, the petitioner 
had contended, and also denied due 
process of law. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois held 
that it lacked jurisdiction to compel a} 
reapportionment, because the perform- 
ance of that duty involves the exercise | 
of legislative power, which is vested | 
solely in the General Assembly. The 
respondent, in his brief, pointed out that 
the alleged Federal questions raised by 
the petitioner had not been raised in the 
courts below and it was, therefore, con- 
tended that the questions could not be 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


paired by Deterioration, 


The logging of wind-thrown timber has 
something of the nature of a race be- 
tween the loggers and the destructive 
forces of nature, according to a study 
made by J. S. Boyce, formerly of the Bu- 


jreau of Plant Industry, Department of 
| Agriculture, of the great area of forest 


in the Olympic pensinula of Washing- 
ton, damaged in the violent windstorm 


\of January 29, 1921. 


The logging is likely to be more ex- 
pensive than when the trees are cut in 
the usual manner. The salvage value of 
timber will depend on the Varieties pres- 
ent in the forest and on the speed with 
which they they may be removed, Mr. 
Boyce concluded. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Mr. Boyce recalls the facts of the 
storm which damaged the forest in a 
strip 60 miles long and from 15 to 20 
miles in width. The wind attained a 


fore the measuring instruments were dis- 
abled. 


The storm followed a long period of 
exceptionally heavy rainfall, which soft- 


ened the ground and so limited the| 


Says Lumber Specialist. 


;anchorage capacity of the roots. The 
; wind-fallen timber was variously esti- 
‘fated at from 3,500,000,000 to 9,500,- 
000,000 feet. 

Mr. Boyce examined the forest the fol- 
lowing August for signs of deterioration 
and decay. There were further exami- 
nations of selected areas in 1922, 1923, 
| 1924 and a final survey of deterioration 
im 1926, when the timber had been down 
for five years. The principal forest 
trees were western red cedar, Douglas fir, 
Sitka spruce, silver fir and western hem- 
lock. 

Mr. Boyce, summarizing his studies, 
says it was found that: 

“Western hemlock and silver fir had 
deteriorated very rapidly, followed by 
| Sitka spruce, whereas Douglas fir and 


; 


particularly western red cedar had de- | 


teriorated slowly. For the first three 
} Seasons most of the loss was occasioned 
by ambrosia beetles and blue stain in 


|record velocity of 140 miles per hour be- | the sapwood. 


! “From the fourth season on, decay 
| became important, so that by the sum- 
‘mer of 1926 the sapwood of all species 
} 


a ; 
ae i Ng 


~ 


| 


Unemployment Ur ged 


Regulation of Federal Building 
Operations Asked in House. 


Appointment by the President of ay 
fact-finding agency to investigate con- 
ditions in an effort to determine the 


| feasibility of creating a Federal agency 
| similar to the Federal Reserve Board “to | 


maintain sufficient aggregate income to 


| consumers to support steady progressive 


production, equalize prosperity and pre- 
vent unemployment” is provided in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 31) int~voduced 
April 16 by Representative McLeod 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 

According to Mr. McLeod, the proposal 
does not contemplate any interference 
with private business, but merely means 
that the Federal Government could regu- 


| late intelligently its own operations such 
| as appropriations for public works, re- 


| 


funding operations by the Department 
of the Treasury, etc., “so as to keep a 
steady increase in volume of income flow- 
ing to the consumers, and consequently 
production and employ- 
ment. The resolution provides as fol- 
lows: 

“That the President is hereby author- 
| ized to appoint a commission, consisting 
of such number as he may deem suffi- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Listeners Are Asked 
To Submit Criticism 


Of Radio Reception 


Amateur Operators Are 
Questioned by Commission 
As to Clarity and Desirabil- 

ity of Station Programs. 


A “listener survey” of radio reception | 
conditions throughout the United States, 
as a result of the nation-wide realloca- 
tion of last November, is to be under- 
taken by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, it was announced orally, April 16, 
by Commistiimer Harold .A. } 
The survey will undertake to determine | 
| the preference of listeners with regard 

to programs as well as reception condi- 
tions. 

A questionnaire will be sent to 10,000 
radio amateur operators throughout the 
country, propounding specific questions, 
| Mr. Lafount said. The amateurs were | 
selected as the best possible representa- 
tive group of radio listeners. Arrange- 
ments for cooperation have been made 
with the American Radio Relay League. | 

Supplement to Station Survey. | 

The “listener survey” will  supple-| 
ment the station survey, recently under- | 
taken by the Commission, to obtain the| 
| views of broadcasters themselves as to| 

conditions as a result of the reallocation, | 
in which the assignments of 94 per cent | 
of the 600 odd stations were changed. | 
Stations now are sending in replies to 
| the questionnaires sent them as a part| 
of this survey. | 

The full text of the questionnaire to 


Lafount.' 





be sent to the radio amateurs follows: 

1.—Comparison of general receiving! 
condition in your locality based solely 
on conditions before reallocation of No- 


[Continued on Page 5, Coleemn 5.) | 


Cold Weather Increased | 
Air Traffic at Hamburg | 


Due to the intense cold that 
over Northern Europe in 
Hamburg’s air traffic greatly 
over that of February, 1928, according | 
to a report from the Trade Commis-| 
sioner at Hamburg, James T. Scott, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Operations were carried on without 
notable interruption, and the snow that 
covered the flying ground, the greatest 
depth of which was about 25 centimeters, 
in no way impeded flying. The number 
of airplanes and passengers that arrived 
at and left the airport during February, 
1929, exceeded that of January, 1929, by 
nearly 126 per cent and 304 per cent, and 
| that of February, 1928, by nearly 67 per 

cent and 70 per cent, respectively. Goods 
traffic also increased considerably, and 
nearly 304 per cent more freight was 
carried in February, 1929, than in Jan- 
uary, 1929, and nearly 168 per cent more 
than in February, 1928, 


prevailed 
February | 
increased 


| lines, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


66"PHE most animating encour 
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Use of Steam Plants Favored Oil Conservation 
As Source of Energy in Future FytendedtoLand 


0. C. Merrill, Secretary of Federal Power Commission, 


Says Development of Wat 


cause of Mechanical Difficulties. 


Water power is likely always to play, 
a subordinate role to fuel power in the’ 
United States, despite the greater per- 
centage increase in water power during 
the past 25 years, 0. C. Merrill, execu- | 
tive secretary of the Federal Power Com-! 
mission, told the engineering student| 
body of Princeton University in an ad-! 
dress on April 16, in which he discussed 
the major activities of the Commission. 


(The full text of the address will be 
found on Page 2.) 


“During the 25 years, Mr. Merrill con- 
tinued, the efficiencies of water turbines 


have increased from around 60 to 75 per |} 
cent to well over 90 per cent, and have! 


now reached about the limit of practi- 
cal mechanical efficiency. 

The steam plant, on the other hand, if 
we measure its increased efficiency by the 
fuel consumed per unit of output, im- 
proved to a far greater degree and is 
still improving. The fuel stations of 


Completion of Tariff Bill 
By April 20 Is Predicted 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., chairman of the House Com- 
'mittee on Ways and Means, stated orally 
| April 16 that he expects the new tariff 
|bill, adjusting the rates of the present 
law, to be completed by the majority 
members on April 20, with a view to 
introduction in the House early in the 
week of April 22. 

Mr. Hawley said that that date is the} 
\one origimally fixed and he felt it to be 
\likely, although not entirely certain, that! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the bill would be agreed upon by then.’ 


Changes in Car-hire 
Settlement Propose 


Revisions in Rules Affecting 
Rental Recommended in 
Report to I. C. C, 


A series of recommendations for 
changes im the rules for car-hire settle- 


|ment between railroads for the use and 


detention of freight cars when on the 


lines of carriers other than their owners 


is proposed in a report by Director Wil- 
liam P. Bartel, of the Bureau of Service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Special Examiner Claude A. Rice, 
made public on April 16 in No. 17801. 
This is an investigation of the car- 
hire rules instituted by the Commission 
following a petition urging such an in- 
vestigation filed by the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, which pro- 
tested against some of the provisions of 


|the car-hire agreement of the American 


Railway Association as applied to short 
lines and to nonsubscribers to the A. R. 
A. agreement. 


The report approves the present gen- 
eral rate of $1 a day as rental for the 
use of freight cars when on lines of car- 
riers other than their owners as “ade- 
quate compensation under the conditions 
here presented.” 


Findings Recommended. 

After a review of the histor 
car-hire rules and of the situation of 
various classes of short-line railroads, the 
report recommends a series of findings 
by the Commission as follows: 

On this record the Commission should 
find that: 

1, Common carrier railroads, whether 
subscribers to the per-diem agreement 
of the American Railway Association, on 
nonsubseribers, are entitled to 
adequate compensation in the form of a 
daily rental for the use of their general 
service freight cars when on foreign 

and that adequate compensation 
has been shown to average approximately 
$1 per car-day under the conditions here 
presented. 

2. The resolution appended to Per-diem 
Rule 18, which recommends that sub- 
scribers to the per-diem agreement pay 
to nonsubscribers for the use of their 
general service freight cars the same 


J 


5 


raised 


v of the | 


receive | 


er Power Is Limited Be- 


| Owned by Indians 


Leases Will Not Be Issued 
With Exception of Osage 
Reservation in 


Oklahoma. 


1902 used around four pounds of coal 
per kilowatt hour produced. 

The high-pressure, high-temperature 
power stations, such for example as the 
Richmond Street plant of the Philadel - 
phia Electric Company, operating with a 
load factor around 60 per cent, use 
less than one pound of coal or about 
13.500 b. t. u. per kilowatt hour.” 

“We do not know what further effi- 
‘ciencies may yet be developed. For ex- 
|ample, the mercury vapor turbine is still 
in the experimental stage. One unit of 
/10,000 kw. has been installed in a station 
‘at Hartford, Conn., and its short period 
of operation indicates that it may pro- | 
duce’ bilaeett hour with less than 10,000 


Provision Is Made 
For Drainage Loss 


Action by Secretary Wilbur Is 
Designed to Carry Out 
Policy Established 
By Mr. Hoover. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
| Lyman Wilbur, on April 16 issued an 
order designed to execute President 
Hoover’s oil conservation policy as ap- 
plied to Indian lands providing that no 
more leases on Indian oil lands will be 
issued in the future, excluding the Osage 
Indian Reservation in Oklahoma, except 
in cases where loss to the Indians is 


| likely to result from drainage by offset 
| wells on adjacent lands in private own- 
| ership. - 
| The Act of March 2, 1929, requires that 
| the Secretary of the Interior shall an- 
nually offer for lease 25,000 acres of the 
oil lands belonging to the Osage Tribe 
of Indians. Prior to that time the Sec- 
| retary was required by act of Congress 
| to offer annually 100,000 acres of the 
| Osage tribal lands for lease. 
| Originally, there were 1,500,000 acres 
| of oil lands in the Osage Indian Reserva- 
| tion, of which about 1,000,000 acres still 
| remain undisposed of. 
{ 


; : ; ‘ | Legislation Sought. 
A farm relief bill will be introduced The former Secretary, Dr. Hubert 
in the Senate April 18, and Senator Mc- 


Work, on several occasions inven 
|N , ir ‘ islati izing the Secre- 
|Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of the sought legislation authorizing the 1 
'Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, | tary of the Interior to use his discretion 
|will ask that it be made the unfinished 


as to how much, if any, of the Osage 
business. This announcement was made | Indian oil lands should be offered for 
by Senator McNary on the floor of the 


lease each year, depending upon the mar- 
| Senate. April 16 in response to a question 


| ket and other conditions. . 
‘f¥om the Majority leader, Senator Wat- | Recent. figures at the Department 0: 
json (Rep.), of Indiana. 


; | i i daily 
A written re- | the Interior show that there is a 
iport on the bill will be filed April 22. production of about none Dee 

The Committee has not yet taken a | crude oil from the a sith + ae 
lvote on the bill to be introduced. How- | the or receive he ie emailed 
lever, following a meeting after the rons ee ae ‘snechuae ad 
: mat *s 8 o | s : ; Pr 
ten —— iiters ial ee the | the Crown Indian lands is small, it oe 
‘concensus of opinion in the Committee | said at the Ore rake il- 
was agreed on the bill introduced by him- | bur’s order in fu a : 
self in the last Congress, which closely | | Roumieas y ved b ie ak 
approximates the measure introduced in| “As man¢ — — ta 
\the House April 15. of March 2, 1929, 25,01 Okl - “Il 

Senator McNary announced that in Lage enc May aed ay ae 
his opinion, “there is a favorable dis- | ““upbermtis issued and outstanding under 
\position by a majority of the Commit, the Act of March 3, 1927, for lands with- 
jtee toward the export ame plan.” | 7, the Executive Order Indian Reserva- 
|The Committee 1s now consi sear 2 | tions will be considered and disposed of 
Saseed tc be axl up. tn conmloy dae export | 2, SCrenn®, "zen SUM cuanEs am 

oard to be s y tne | No. 338, date are , 1929. 
bonus plan if the board deems it neces-|~ «No additional offerings for lease of 
sary. | tribal lands within the Shoshone or Wind 

The authorization for funds carried in | River Reservation, Wyoming, under Act 
the NeNary bill of the last Congress was | of August 21, 1916, the Crow Reserva- 
|$300,000,000. Chairman McNary de- | tion in Montana under the Act of June 
clared that this would probably b2| 4, 1920, or on any other Indian reserva- 

to $500,000,000 to conform with tion except the Osage as hereinabove 
'the House bill. Other less important | provided, will be made except where loss 
amendments, suggested by the Farm Bu- | to the Indians is likely to occur by drain- 
reau Federation and Farmers’ Union, | age through wells on adjacent lands in 
are also expected to be made in the | private ownership, when the matter will 
orginal bill, he said. - aes ones Re Ya 
; > ae lo e facts in each instance appro- 
| Whee Senstir_ MeNexy announced ay priate instructions given. 

“The right of individual allottees and 
their heirs to lease for oil and gas pur- 
poses lands allotted in severalty under 
acts of Congress will be recognized, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior in each case.” 


Amendment Offered 
To Judicial Code 


Issuance of Declaratory De- 
crees Provided in Measure, 


pte | 
j a the result, Mr. Merrill stated, only 
‘the best of the hydroelectric stations, 
those with a reguiar supply of water and 
relatively cheap costs of construction, | 
can deliver, when operated independ- | 
lently, power at any considerable dis- | 
ltance as cheaply as the power can be | 
| produced by steam. 


Measure to Provide 
| Farm Relief to Be 


Submitted to Senate 


| 
| 

Bill Will Closely Resemble 
' Plan Introduced in House, 

| According to Sen- 
ator McNary. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
! 
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Citizenship Status 
Of Seamen Clarified | 


| > 
Declarant With Three Years 
Service Earns Rights. 


Seamen who have filed a declaration | 
lof intention to become citizens of the | 
/United States and have served three | 
years or more on merchant vessels of 
‘the United States may be considered citi- | 
zens of the United States under the Mer- | 
‘chant Marine Act of 1928, according | 
to an opinion of the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, announced April 16. 
The Attorney General’s ruling was 
given to the Postmaster General on 
questions arising on ocean-mail con- 
tracts, and the conclusion at which he 
jarrived was predicated, he said, upon 
ithe definition of citizenship which Con-| propossl in the last Congress. 
'gress itself had used in instances such “This measure aims to do in law what 
‘as the Naturalization Act, Following is} preventive medicine does in the field of 


Representative Montague (Dem.), of 
Richmond, Va., has reintroduced a bill 
(H. R. 23), to authorize United States 
|courts to issue declaratory judgments. 
A similar bill passed the House at the 
| 70th Congress (H. R. 5623), but did 
not pass the Senate, The new bill has 
been referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee, which favorably reported the 





e full text of the announcement: 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) | 


In Leather Expands 


Complete 
News Summary 


th 
| In response to a request made by the 
WPostmaster Genéral for an opinion as to 
whether seamen who have filed declara- 
\tion of intention to become citizens of 
‘the United ‘States and have served three 
|years upon merchant vessels 
| United States of more than 20 tons bur- 
den, may be considered citizens within 


Increase Is Estimated at &35,- 


000,000 Since War. 


| The international trade in leather has 
|increased $35,000,000 in value over pre-. 


. ++ Of every article war days, when it was estimated to total 


in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


the Department of Commerce. ,given an opinion that such seamen shall 
| The full text of the statement follows: a conan? citizens of the United 
At least 80 per cent of the interna- "t@tes- 6 

| tional leather ole is ake the In the opinion the Attorney General 
four leading leather producing: countries, 
| the United States, Germany, the United 
| Kingdom and France. Official statistics 
showing the leather exports from these 
four countries place their 1998 ship- 
ments at a value of more than $188,- 
000,000, according to J. Schnitzer, Hide 
and Leather Division, 


The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


with various amendatory statutes, and 


world’s leather trade was controlled by erate prospectively in so far as they lay 


stantial 


Turn to Back Page th 


[(Contineed on Page 10, Colunin 5.) [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


f 


of the 


the requirements,of the Merchant Marine 
| $190,000,000, it was stated, April 16, by Act of 1928, the Attorney General has 


reviews the Naturalization Act of 1906, 


‘also the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 
and says: “Who may be naturalized and 
upon what conditions and prerequisites, 
and the extent and scope of the rights 
conferred by naturalization are matters 
within the legislative power of Congress, 
In 1913 more than 90 per cent of the| The Naturalization Acts necessarily op- 


the four countries, but since then sub-| down the conditions and prerequisites for 
increases have been recorded acquiring the rights to be conferred, An 
in the leather production of virtually \alien who complies with those conditions 


medicine,” Mr. Montague stated orally. 
; “It provides for the settlement of a 
| principle of law before the damage has 
been committed.” ‘ 

| “Following is the full text of the bill: 
| Be it enacted. ete., That the Judicial Code 
|approved March 3, 1911, is hereby 
| amended by adding after section 2740 
| thereof a new section to be numbered 
274D, as follows: 

Sec. 274D. (1) In cases of actual con- 
| troversy in which, if suits were brought, 
| the courts of the United States would 
| have jurisdiction, the said courts upon 
| petition shall have jurisdiction to de- 
| clare rights ard other legal relations on 

requests of all of the interested parties 
| for such declarations whether or not 
further relief is or could be prayed, and 
such declarations shall have the force of 
final decree and be reviewable as such, 
(2) Further relief based on declaratory 
decree may be granted whenever neces- 
sary or proper. The application shall be 
| by petition to a court having jurisdiction 
to grant the relief. If the application 
be deemed-sufficient, the court shall, on 
ble notice, require any adverse 


| 


| reasona 


| [Continued om Page 3, Column 1.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] Increasing Interest in Agr I- 
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AvuTuHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Ane Presentep Herein, Brine 


PusiisHep WirHout CoMMENT By THE UniTep States Daly 


Steam Plants Favored Over Water Power 
As Source of Energy in Future Years 


Greater Efficiency Said to Be Shown in the Development 
Of Apparatus Which Employs Fuel. 


Development of steam power offers|controlled by the public, or of lands 


Members Elected 
By House to Three 


Major Committees 


Mr. Hawley Is Chairman of 


greater possibilities than water power, | owned by it, in order that the natural re- 
according to O. C. Merrill, executive sec-|sources might be gotten as rapidly as 
retary of the Federal Power Commis- | possible out of public into private hands. 
sion, in an address April 16 at Princeton|The resources were deemed inexhausti- 
University. The full text of the ad-|ble. It was a period of exploitation, of 


Shipments of Arms and 
Munitions on Proclama- 
tion of Neutrality. 


culture Is Shown by Boy 
Students, Says State 
Supervisor. 


Ways and Means Organi- 
zation and Mr. Haugen of 
Agricultural Group. 


changes in the schedules and in the ad-|the farmer. No governmental agency 
ministrative clauses of the law. should engage in the buying and selling | 

Reorganization of the Tariff Commis- and price fixing of products, for such | 
sion, revision of the flexible provisions | courses can lead only to rege 
unds 


That an embargo against shipments | 
of arms and munitions of war to 
belligerent nations be automatically laid 
upon issuance of a Presidential procla- 
mation of neutrality, is proposed in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 1), introduced 
April 16, by Rep. Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, Y., a member of the House 


lof the tariff act to insure more rapid and 


accurate determination of needed changes 


‘in tariff rates, and a sounder basis for 


valuations for assessments of duty are 
also recommended.  — 
The full text of the address follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 
I have called this special session of Con- 
gress to redeem two pledges given in 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. \the last election—farm relief and ‘limited 


The resolution would provide further 
that the embargo could be raised only 
by act of Congress. The measure was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Neutrality Imposes Embargo. 

H. J. Res. 1 would extend the em- 

bargo automatically to any 


|changes in the tariff. ; p 
| The difficulties of the agricultural in- 


;and_ domination. Government 
peer not be loaned or facilities dupli- | 
cated where other services of credit and | 
facilities are available at reasonable’! 
jrates. No activities should be set in| 
; motion that will result in increasing the | 
, Surplus production, as such will defeat 
| any plans of relief. 


Says Farm Troubles Cannot 
'Be Cured in a Day 


The most progressive movement in all 


|A heavy indebtedness was inherited by|the farmer’s own marketing organiza- | 


public by C. H. Lane, Chief of the Ag- 


dress follows: 


The Federal Power Commission is an 
organization of comparatively recent cre- 
ation, and one about which probably not 
much is known except by those who have 
to deal directly with it. It has, never- | 
theless, some rather important functions, | 
and rather heavy responsibilities. Its! 
activities reach into the field of engi- | 


Steady increase in the number of boys 
who have chosen agriculture as an oc- 
cupation is shown in the reports of the 
development of agricultural vocational 
training in Nebraska, received by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The full text of a statement just made 


| 


perpetual franchises, and of permanent 
title, as the enormous railway grants 
bear significant witness. Then came the | 
inevitable reaction, which found ex- 
pression in the so-called “conservation 
movement,” and while this movement in 
its earlier stages probably contained too 
much of the idea of “reservation,” of | 


withholding from present use, or un- | 


The House elected the majority and 
minority members of the Committees on 
Ways and Means, Rules and Agriculture 
on April 16. These are the only three 
major committees to function at this 
extra session, under the leadership pro- 
gram, except the Committee on Accounts, 
which is already organized as a continu- 


| icultural Education Service, based on in- 
formation communicated by J. H. Pear- 
son, State Supervisor of Vocational Ag- 


| ; : ; at * § > 
| dustry arise out of a multitude of causes.' agriculture has been the upbuilding of riculture in Nebraska follows: 


Mr. Pearson reports to the Federal 


|the industry from the deflation of 1920.' tions, which now embrace nearly two, Board for Vocational Education that all- 


| Disorderly. and wasteful 
| marketing have developed. The grow- 
| ing specialization in the industry has for 


nually distribute nearly $2,500,000,000 
worth of farm products. These organiza- 


nation which | years been increasing the proportion of | tions have acquired experience in virtu- 


is at war with another, regardless of | products that now leave the farm and, ! ally every branch of their industry, and 


which might be deemed the aggressor. 
This measure would also place in the 
hands of Congress the power to declare 
war, “with whom it belongs,” Mr. Fish 
explained. 

“T have made a careful study of this 
proposition,” Mr. Fish said, “and am 
convinced that, now that the Kellogg 
pact to renounce war has been accepted, 
this resolution is the next logical step. 
I expect that it will be adopted within | 
a year, and I shall work six months— 
or a year, if it takes that long—to edu- 
cate the public to it. 

Plan Is to Starve War. 


“My resolution,” he continued, “pro- 


methods of} million farmers in membership and an-| day departments of vocational agricul- 


| ture which are for the purpose of of- 
| fering systematic instruction in agri- 
culture for students regularly enrolled 
|in high schools, are increasing yearly. 


neering and related matters, and it is 
of importance that students of engi- 
neering, particularly those that may en- 
ter the public utility field, should know 
something about this agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. I propose tonight, 
therefore, in discussing the administra- 
tion of the Federal Water Power Act 
and the activities of the Federal Power 
Commission, to tell you something of the 
relation of the Government to one branch 


|in consequence, prices have been unduly | furnish a substantial basis upon which 


High Class Enrollment. 


| depressed by congested marketing at the 
|harvest or by the occasional climatic 
surplues. Railway rates have necessarily 

increased. There has been a growth of 
| competition in the world markets from 
jecountries that enjoy cheaper labor or 
| more nearly virgin soils. There was a 
| great expansion of production qrom our 


,to build further organization. Not all| 
these marketing organizations are of the! 
{same type, but the test of them is 
; whether or not they are farmer owned 
or farmer controlled. In order to strength- | 
en and not to undermine them, all pro- | 
posals for governmental assistance 
should originate with such organizations 


Five new departments in high schools 
were added last year. There was the 
greatest enrollment per school in the 
history of the work. Both of these facts 
indicate an interest in agriculture and 
that boys are planning to become 
farmers. 


|these profitable enterprise under nor-| Moreover by such bases of organization 


The recent vocational survey in the 


| marginal lands during the war, and upon and be the result of their application. ; 
; pe State showed that in many schools there 


mal conditions can not be maintained. 
Meanwhile their output tends to aggra- 
vate the situation. Local taxes have 
doubled and in some cases trebled. Work 
animals have been steadily replaced by 
; mechanical appliances, thereby decreas- 


;the Government will be removed from 
engaging in the business of agriculture. 
| The difficulties of agriculture cannot 
be cured in a day; they cannot all be 
;cured by legislation; they cannot be 
cured by the Federal Government alone. 


poses to starve war, and thereby to help ing the consumption of farm products.| But farmers and their organizations can 


to prevent the horrors and desolation 
of war. I have heard no substantial 
criticism of its merits. 


“Objectives of the resolution,” con-| 


tinued Mr. Fish, “are to stop the United 
States from becoming a_ potential 
slaughter house for the rest of the 
world, to keep this country out of for- 
eign wars, to starve war, to keep us 
from being hated by all belligerent na- 
tions, both those who pay exoribitant 
prices for our munitions of war and 
those who are unable to get them and are 
shot by them, and to avoid the discrim- 
ination against small nations which re- 
sults from the fact that they have no 
large navies and cannot get on the sea 
to purchase American munitions. 

Following is the full text of the resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assmbled, That it 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States of America to prohibit the 
exportation of arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war to any nation which is 
engaged in war with another. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the President recog- 
nizes the existence of war between for- 
eign nations by making proclamation of 
the neutrality of the United States, it 
shall be unlawful, except by the consent 
of the Congress, to export or attempt to 
export any arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the 
United States or any possession thereof, 
to the territory of either belligerent or 


to any place if the ultimate destination | 


of such arms, munitions, or implements 
of war is within the territory of either 
belligerent or any military or naval 
force of either belligerent. 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this joint | 


resolution shall be construed to interfere 
with the sale and shipment of foodstuffs, 
oil, coal, cotton, wool, leather, copper, 


lead, zinc, iron, lumber, automobiles, or | 
other manufactured articles not com- | 


monly or commercially known as arms, 
munitions, or implements of war. For 
the purposes of this joint resolution the 


term “arms, munitions, or implements of | 


war” means— 

1. Rifles, carbines, pistols. 

2. (a) Machine guns, automatic rifles, 
and machine pistols of all caliters; (b) 
mountings for machine guns; (c) inter- 
rupter gears. 

8. Gun-sighting apparatus, including 
aerial gun sights, bomb sights, and fire- 
control apparatus. 

_4. Cannon, howitzers, mortars of all 
kinds; gun carriages, mountings, recu- 
perators, and accessories for mountings. 

5. Projectiles and ammunition for the 
arms enumerated in paragraphs num- 
bered 1, 2 and 4 above. 

6. (a) Grenades; (b) bombs; (c) land 
mines, submarine mines, fixed or float- 
ing; depth charges; (d) torpedoes; (e) 
flame throwers. 

1. Apparatus and appliances for the 
discharge of grenades, bombs, torpedoes 
depth charges, and other 
jectiles. 

8. Bayonets, swords, trench knives, or 
similar arms. 

9. Tanks and armored cars; aircraft 
designed for purposes of warfare. 

10. Arms and ammunition not speci- 
fied in the above enumeration or any 
other articles or inventions prepared for 
use in warfare. 

11. Component parts of the articles 
enumerated above if capable of being 
used in the assembly or repair of the 
said articles or as spare parts. 

12. Poisonous gases, acids, or chemica! 


’ 


kinds of pro- 


| There other contributing 


| causes. 


‘Called Special Session 


are many 


To Redeem Two Pledges 


| The general result has been that our 
| agricultural industry ‘has not kept pace 
| in prosperity or standards of living with 


| other lines of industry. 


There being no disagreement as to the | 


need of farm relief, the problem before : 
}us becomes one of method by which 
| relief may be most successfully brought | 
| about. Because of the multitude of 
| causes and because agriculture is not one | 
{industry but a score of industries, we 
{are confronted not with a single probem 
}alone but a great number of problems. 
Therefore there is no single plan or prin- | 
ciple that can be generally applied. Some 
of the forces working to the detriment 
jof agriculture can be greatly mitigated 
| by improving our waterway transporta-! 
tion; some of them by readjustment of 
the tariff; some by better understanding 
and adjustment of production needs; and 
some by improvement in the methods 
|of marketing. 

An effective tariff upon agricultural 
| products, that will compensate the far- 
mer’s higher costs and higher standards 
|of living, has a dual purpose. Such a 
| tariff not only protects the farmer in 
our domestic market but it also stimulates 
| him to diversify his crops and to grow 


produce, and thus lessens his dependence 
| upon exports to foreign markets, The 
great expansion of production abroad ! 
under the conditions I have mentioned | 
renders foreign competition in our ex- 
port markets increasingly serious. It! 
seems but natural, therefore, that the 
| American farmer, having been greatly 





ing countries, should ask that foreign 
access to our domestic 
be regulated by taking into account the 
differences in our costs of production. 

The Government has a special mandate 
j\from the recent election, not only to 
|further develop our waterways and re- 
‘vise the agricultural tariff, but also to 
extend systematic relief in other direc- 
tions. 


| Federal Farm Board 
To Relief Farmers 


| I have long held that the multiplicity 
| of causes of agricultural depression could 





| vance. 
‘the creation of a great instrumentality 
of this character, of a strength and im- | 


products that he could not otherwise | 


handicapped in his foreign market by such | 
competition from the younger expand-; 


market should! 


be assisted to overocme these inequal- | 
Every effort of this character is | 


ities. 
ian experiment, and we shall find from 
{our experience the way to further ad- 
We must make a start. 


portance equal to that of those which 
we have created for transportation and 
banking, we give immediate assurance 


ernment to meet the difficulties of which 
we are now aware, and to create an 
agency through which constructive ac- 
tion for the future will be assured. 

In this treatment of this problem we 


recognize the responsibility of the people 


as a whole, and we shall iay the founda- 
tions for a new day in agriculture, from 
which we shall preserve to the nation 
the great values of its individuality and 
strengthen our whole national fabric. 
In considering the tariff for other in- 
dustries than agriculture, we find that 
there have been economic shifts neces- 
sitating a readjustment of some of the 
tariff schedules. Seven years of experi- 
ence under the tariff bill enacted in 1922 
have demonstrated the wisdom of Con- 


gress in the enactment of that measure. | 


On the whole it has worked well. In 
the main our wages have been main- 
tained at high levels; our exports and 
imports have steadily increased; with 
‘some exceptions our manufacturing in- 
| dustries have been prosperous. Never- 
.theless, economic changes have taken 
place during that time, which have 
placed certain domestic products at a 
disadvantage and new industries have 
come into being, all of which creates 
the necessity for some limited changes 
in the schedules and in the administra- 
tive clauses of the laws as written in 
i 1922. 

Administrative Changes 


In Tariff Favored 


| It would seem to me that the test of 
necessity for revision is in the main 
| whether there has been a substantial 
slackening of activity in an industry 
during the past few years, and a conse- 
;quent decrease of employment due to 
‘insurmountable competition in the prod- 
ucts of that industry. It is not as if we 
| were setting up a new basis of pro- 
. tective duties. We did that seven years 
|ago. .What we need to remedy now is 
' whatever substantial loss of employ- 
ment may have resulted from _ shifts 
since that time. 

No discrimination against any foreign 


With | 


of the determined purpose of the Gov- | 


were 25 to 35 boys who had definitely 
chosen farming as an occupation, yet 
those schools were offering only a se- 
| mester course in agriculture to prepare 
| those students for their vocation. Most 
{of those boys will not continue their 
education beyond the high school. 

Mr, Pearson raises the question: 

“When and where, therefore, will they 
receive systematic instruction in agri- 
, culture?” 

Boys’ Work Brings Profits. 

There were 1,200 vocational boys tak- 
ing agriculture in Nebraska in 1927-28. 
The total labor income from their home 
practical work for that year was $174,- 
828.94. 

“This money was earned by the boys 
|/as a part of their vocational training. 
It included such activities as cattle feed- 
ing, dairy calf production, baby beef pro- 
duction, sheep production, hog produc- 
tion, and the growing of wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, potatoes and grapes. 

Many departments of vocational agri- 
culture continued the expansion of their 


i 


service in the respective communities by} 


offering systematic instruction in agri- 
culture for the adult farmers in evening 
classes. There was an increase in the 
number of these courses over the pre- 
vious year, with requests for many more 
adult groups than could be accommo- 
dated. 

| Interest Is Increasing. 


There is a growing interest in the 
State for this type of work. There is a 
| tendency in Nebraska for the regular all- 

day teacher of vocational agriculture to 
| both organize and instruct the evening 
| school groups. More schools are being 
held in the isolated rural communities. 
This gives unusual opportunity to those 
| persons who have previously been de- 
| prived of systematic instruction in agri- 
|culture. The work in evening classes for 
farmers is seen in such matters as farm 
| management, poultry husbandry, feeding 
| of livestock, marketing, dairy husbandry, 
| swine husbandry, and beef production. 

Mr. Pearson reports that: 

“An extensive survey of almost any 
rural community in Nebraska will show 
that more than 50 per cent of the farm 
| boys between the ages of 14 and 21 years 

| are out of school,” 
| While many of these boys have grad- 
uated from high school, a large per cent 
| dropped out of school early. Some of 
| the teachers of vocational agriculture 
are attempting to solve the needs of this 
| particular group by offering part-time 
| work from 4 to 12 weeks during the win- 
| ter months. 
| These students may attend a part-time 
| school either during the day or in the 
evening. The work in the part-time 
| classes includes unit courses in dairy cat- 


| only be met by the creation of a great, 
{instrumentality clothed with sufficient | 
|authority and resources to assist our 
|farmers to meet these problems, each, 
}upon its own merits. The creation of | 


industry is involved in equalizing the} tle, beef cattle, sheep, farm arithmetic, 
difference in costs of production at home | agricultural business English and civics. 
and abroad and thus taking from for-} “Instruction in the vocational agricul- 
eign producers the advantages they de-' tyre in the high schools of Nebraska,” 


such an agency would at once transfer 
{the agricultural question from the field 
| of politics into the realm of economics 
}and would result in constructive action. 
|'The administration is pledged to create 
an instrumentality that will investigate 
the causes, find sound remedies, and 
| have the authority and resources to apply 
; those remedies. 

| The pledged purpose of such a Federal 
| farm board is the reorganization of the 
marketing system on sounder and more 
| stable and more economic lines. To do 
| this the board will require funds to 
| assist in creating and sustaining farmer- 


|owned and farmer-controlled agencies ! 


|for a variety of purposes, such as the 
acquisition of adequate warehousing and 
| other facilities for marketing; adequate 
| working capital to be advanced against 
| commodities lodged for storage; neces- 
|sary and prudent advances to corpora- 
| tions created and owned by farmers’ 
| marketing organizations for the purchase 


| casioned by climatic 


variations or by 


rive from paying lower wages to labor. 


says Mr. Pearson, “is designed to pre- 


and orderly marketing of surpluses oc-' 


Indeed, such equalization is not only 


| measure of Bon yg me nally, lie 4 | pare boys for farming, in order that they 


but | may enter and conduct that occupation to 


ny She lift it gives ho irl ge of | their best advantage. This educational 
iving we increase the demand for those | work is on a practical basis. 


seats i ead aa do not our- | “Only those types of agriculture fol- 
have learned that the cheapening of the | CWed bY farmers in the region are 
ee ee ee ri & | studied. The course of study is com- 
oiler decreases rather than promotes) nosed of the operative practices which 
permanent prosperity because it reduces | farmers perform and the management 
the consuming power of the people. —_| problems which they meet.” 
In determining changes in our tariff | Tous * - 
we must not fail to take into account the | sk Variety of Work Covered. 
broad interests of the country as a} “Filing a saw, caring for farm tools, 
whole, and such interests include our | repairing machinery, husking seed corn, 
trade relations with other countries. It | culling poultry, controlling insects and 
is obviously unwise protection which sac- | diseases, selecting and buying feed for a 
rifices a greater amount of employment | ration, planning a barn, arranging a crop 
|in exports to gain a less amount of em-|Trotation, keeping farm records, and 
' ployment from imports. | analyzing a year’s business for the farm 
I am impressed with the fact that we | are some of the jobs that are studied. 
also need important revision in some of | Thus, the course includes, among other 


of industry in which as engineers you; 
are no doubt interested, and to explain/ 
why the Commission was created, what | 
it is, and what it does. | 

In the first place, as indicated by the, 
title of the Act under which it operates, , 
the authority and responsibility of the 
Commission are confined to water-power 
development, and to related uses of those 
lands and waters which are under the 
ownership or control of the United States. 
The title of the Act broadly expresses its 
purposes: “An Act * * * to provide for 
the improvement of navigation; the de- 
velopment of water- power”; and “the 
use of the public lands in relation 
thereto * * °” 

While the Commission has no author- 
ity to issue licenses for use of the public 
lands or reservations of the United 
States for such purposes as irrigation, or 
domestic water supply, if no power de- 


velopment is to be made, it can, never- | 


theless, and the Act so directs, require 
that a power development be so made as 
to permit of the use of the water, or of 
the structure, for irrigation or for water 
supply; and, while it may not issue li- 
censes for the construction of dams 
solely for navigation, it has the respon- 
sibility of protecting and promoting such 
navigation as may be produced by, or 
affected by, a power project which it li- 


censes. It is because of its duty to take | t 
| grant were left to the regulations of the | 


into consideration these related matters 
that the Commission’s responsibilities 
cover, in fact, a much wider field than 
mere water power development. 
furthermore, has supervisory and regula- 
tory authority over the projects which 
it licenses and over the corporations to 
which it issues licenses. 


Growth of Water Power 
Traced to Colonial Period 


Water power development in_ this 
country goes back, of course, to early 
colonial days. Whatever right it was 
necessary to have in order to make the 
development was either an appurtenance 
to ownership of the bank or bed of the 
stream—a “riparian right’”—or it was 
acquired under local laws like the “mil 
acts” of New England, or in accordance 
with local customs, as in the early days 
on the public’ lands of the western 
States. Even with respect to navigable 
streams, it was the original policy of 
Congress to leave their regulation and 
improvement to the several States and 
to acquiesce in the construction in such 
streams of whatever structures State 
laws might authorize. A similar policy 
was pursued with respect to the use of 
public lands. 
statutes of 1870 and 1876 were enacted‘ 
solely for the purpose of confirming 
rights which had been already acquired 
under local laws or customs. 


pressed in these and in some later laws, 


“There are at least 150 schools in the 
State of Nebraska which are as well pre- 
pared to handle the work as the schools 
on the present approved list. The survey 
showed that some of them have between 
|30 and 35 farm boys who have chosen 
farming as an occupation. 
are waiting to be served through sys- | 
tematic instruction in agriculture.” | 
| What is called the long-time project is 
coming to be used more and more in Ne- 
braska. A long-time project is one that | 
continues not.only through a year, but | 
on into the future of the boys’ careers as 
farmers, | 

Breeder of Poland-Chinas. | 

Walter Rockwell, of Gandy, Nebr.,' 
while enrolled in the vocational agricul- 
{tural department of his high school, | 
| started a sow-and-litter project. He dis- | 
}covered that a grade sow didn’t pay so | 
well as a pure-bred sow, and he switched | 
to a pure-bred Poland-China sow-and- | 
litter project. He was successful with 
this project and took a prize at the Sta-' 
pleton fair. | 

When he finished his course in the high | 
school he was not only interested in pure- : 





the administrative phases of the tariff. | things, those farming activities which 
The Tariff Commission should be reor- | farmers in the region meet in growing 
|ganized and placed upon a basis of | Crops, grazing animals and managing the 
higher salaries in order that we may at | farm as a whole. 

all times command men of the broadest | “The fact, says Mr. Pearson, “that 


bred hogs, but was started as a breeder | 
of Poland-Chinas. He has continued his | 
project and now is the owner of a fine | 
herd and holds pure-bred sales regularly. | 


necessarily restricting such use, this atti- 
tude had its value, for it maintained the 
status quo until a definite plan for pro- 
| tecting the public interest in these natu- 
/ ral resources could be worked out. 

| The earliest Federal legislation for 
|navigable rivers merely sought to prevent 
obstructions to navigation. Later it be- 
‘came apparent that the water power 
| which could be created from navigation 
| dams might be made a means for secur- 
ing their construction by private enter- 
prise, and special acts of Congress gave | 
authority to individuals or corporations | 
to construct such dams and to retain the | 
water power privileges as compensation 
for the navigation improvement. These | 
grants were in perpetuity. The first gen- | 


|eral law passed in 1906 and amended | 


jin 1910 remained in effect until the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act was passed in 


jing body, under the rules. 
| The majority selections for the three 
;committees were named in a resolution 
offered by the Majority Leader, Repre- 
sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
|Conn., and the minority selections in a 
| resolution by the Minority Leader, Rep- 
|resentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
|Tex. Both resolutions were immediately 
| adopted by the House. 
| Two Positions Left Vacant, 
| Mr. Garner, in his resolution, left un- 
filled one vacancy on the Committee on 
Rules and another on the Ways and 
Means Committee. The personnel of the 
three committees is substantially the 
same as in the last Congress. 

The new committees consist of the 
following: 
| Ways and Means—Republicans: Haw- 
i ley, Salem, Ore., chairman; Treadway, 





1920. By 1910 the conservation move- 


It, | 


The early Federal land | 


The early policy of Congress as ex- | 


These boys | 


; ment had made itself felt, and the act | 


; of this date limited grants to 50 years, 
| provided for the construction of locks by 
| the grantees, required Federal approval 
| of the plans, and exacted reimbursement 
| of costs of investigations, and recompense 
| for benefits from storage or other head- 
water improvements made by the United 
States. 


Similar Plan Developed 
‘In Use of Public Lands 


A somewhat similar policy was devel- 
oped in relation to the use of public 
lands for power development. The first 
| law specifically authorizing such use was 
| passed in 1896, hut was superseded by a 
| new law in 1901 which remained in ef- 
| fect until 1920. These laws gave only 
; revocable licenses, and the lands so 
' licensed might be taken away by grant 
!of title to someone else. All questions 
of policy other than the duration of the 


| executive 
| tered it. 
The dates of all these acts indicate 
that they were passed at a time when 
power development was just beginning 
to take on its present-day character. 


department which adminis- 


Long-distance high-tension transmission | Hastings, Mich.; Hall, Bismarck, N. D.; 


of electric power was still in its early 
| development, and it is this factor, more 
: than any other, which has been respon- 
| sible for the amazing transformation of 
ithe power industry in the last 25 years. 
| It could not have been expected, there- 
' fore, that these earlier laws should have 
; been suited to the requirements of large 
| scale power productions, Neither the 
;act of 1901 nor of 1910 made provision 
| for the disposition of properties, or for 
, extension of the grant upon expiration. 
| The former gave a mere permit subject 
| to the right of termination at the will 
| of the issuing officer. The latter reserved 
;in Congress the right of appeal at any 
| time. Under both laws new conditions 
| might be imposed at discretion, As a 
| result, up to 1920 only some 800,000 
' horsepower, largely extensions of proj- 
jects not requiring governmental author- 
| ization, had been constructed on the pub- 
j lie domain under the act of 1901, and 
| only some 500,000 horsepower on naviga- 
‘ble streams under both general and spe- 
cial legislation, and of this latter amount 
only about 60,000 horsepower after the 
passage of the act of 1910. 

Meanwhile, beginning about 1905 there 
had been develeping in the United States 
: the practice of public 
| other had created public service com- 
Fegan and had given them authority 
to regulate the rates, services, and se- 
curity issues of corporations engaged in 
,the public service of transportation or 
| of furnishing water, gas, light, heat, and 
power. It was in the atmosphere of an 


The united 


Title Registered U 


| Stockbridge, Mass.; Bacharach, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Hadley, Bellingham, Wash.; 
| Timberlake, Sterling, Colo.; Watson, 
| Langhorne, Pa.; McLaughlin, Muskegon, 
|Mich.; Kearns, Amelia, Ohio; Chind- 
‘blom, Chicago, Ill.; Crowther, Schenec- 
| tady, N. Y.; Aldrich, Warwick, R. 1; 
iEstep, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ramseyer, 
| Bloomfield, Iowa; Davenport, Clinton, N. 
| Y.;. Frear, Hudson, Wis.; Democrats, 
| Gatner, Uvalde, Texas; Collier, Vicks- 
| burg, Miss.; Crisp, Americus, Ga,; Ca- 
rew, New York City; Rainey, Carrollton, 
Ill.; Hull, Carthage, Tenn.; Doughton, 
Laurel Springs, N. C.; Ragon, Clarks- 
ville, Ark., and Hill, Waterville, Wash. 
(one minority vacancy). 
Committee On Rules. 


Rules—Republicans: Snell, Potsdam, 


|N. Y., chairman; Williams, Harrisburg, 


Ill.; Purnell, Attica, Ind.; Michener, 
Adrian, Mich.; Ransley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Fort, East Orange, N. J.; Martin, 
| North Attleboro, Mass,; Thurston, Osce- 
ola, Iowa; Democrats: Pou, Smithfield, 
N. C.; Bankhead, Jasper, Ala.; O’Connor, 


| New York City (one minority vacancy). 


Agriculture — Republicans: Haugen, 
Northwood, Iowa, chairman; Purnell, At- 
tica, Ind.; Williams, Harrisburg, II1.; 
Thompson, Defiance, Ohio; Ketcham, 


Pratt, Highland, N. Y.; Fort, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; Menges, York, Pa.; Andre- 
sen, Red Wing, Minn.; Adkins, Decatur, 
Ill.; Clarke, Fraser, N. Y.; Hope, Garden 
City, Kansas; Brigham, St. Albans, Vt.; 
Houston, Honolulu, Hawaii; Democrats: 
Aswell, Natchitoches, La.; Kincheloe, 





{ t regulation of | 
| public utilities, and one State after an- | 


Madisonville, Ky.; Jones, Amarillo, 
Texas; Fulmer, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Doyle, Chicago, Ill.; Larsen, Dublin, Ga., 


expanding electric industry and of the 
development of agencies of public reg- 
ulation that Congress debated the 
amendment of what was recognized as 
outgrown statutes. The debate extended 
over a period of nearly 10 years. Scores 
of different bills were introduced, until 
after the long period of discussion both 
in Congress and outside the Federal 
water power act finally emerged as a 
measure intended to permit the invest- 
ment, without other than the ordinary 
business hazards, of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which large scale de- 
velopment required, while at the same 
time protecting the public interest by 
giving to the agency which was to ad- 
minister it authority to supervise de- 
sign and construction and to regulate 
rates, services, and securities whenever 
there were no State agencies with power 
to do so, or when the matters were out- 
side the jurisdiction of the States. 

The new law also established the 





|policy that those public resources in 
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; Two boys living near Falls City b varia, Frames 
compounds prepared for use in warfare.| harvest congestion; to authorize the erea- | attainments. DA ING HERS Ore Vile VASa 


Sec. 4. Whoever exports or attempt: 


to export any arms, munitions, or imple- | cially for 


ments of war in violation of the provi-| 
sions of this resolution shall, upon con- | 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine | 
not exceeding $10,000 and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. It shall’! 


be the duty of the Secretary of the| 
Treasury to report any such violation 


| tion and support of clearing house, espe- 


Seven years of experience 
have proved the principle of flexible tar- 


| there has been a development during the 
past 10 years from no high schools with 


l perishable products, through | iff to be practical, and in the long view | Vocational agricultural departments in 
which, under producers’ approval, co-|a most important principle to maintain, | them to 62 schools with such work, nat- 
operation can be established with dis-| However, the basis upon which the Tar- | urally brings up the question of further 
tributors and processors to more orderly iff Commission makes its recommehda- | €xpansion in the State. A rather careful 
marketing of commodities and for the| tions to the President for administrative | study of the high schools has recently 
elimination of many wastes in distribu- changes in the rates of duty should be | == — oo 
tion; and to provide for licensing of made more automatic and more compre- | they are reluctant to offer. This has 
handlers of some perishable products | hensive, to the end that the time re-| become also a great source of friction 


with sow-and-litter projects and in three 
years had 103 pigs, and the fourth year 
they took over the hog raising on their 
father’s farm. “ | 

At Beatrice, Nebr., the goal set up! 
for boys enrolled in vocational agricul- | 
tural work is $500 in the bank at the end 
of three years’ work. The money is used 





ultimately for one of two purposes— | 
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Owen D. Youna Mrs. Mepitu. McCormick 


ed s : r . P : : . z , Orro H. KAHN 
of the provisions of this resolution tu | °° #8 to eliminate unfair practices. Every ' quired for determinations by the Tariff abroad. either to send the boys to college, or to |: 


the United States district attorney for 
the district wherein the violation is al- 
leged to have been committed. 


Judicial Investigation 
To Continue in New York 


A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary investigating the 
charges against Francis A. Winslow, 
who has just resigned as United States 
judge for the Southern District of New 


ork, has agreed to make a further in- | 


uiry in New York city preliminary to 
etermining the committee’s further 
course of action in the case. The chair- 


man of the subcommittee is Representa- | vital principles must be adhered to in|! 


tive Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo. 


The House judiciary subcommittee in- | freedom of our farmers and of our people have developed, especially in the valua- 
vestigation into the case of Grover M.|as a whole by bureaucratic and govern-|tions for assessments of duty. 


Moscowitz, United States judge for the 
Eastern District of New York, is pro- 
ceeding in New York. 


2 


penny of waste between farmer and con- 
sumer that we can eliminate, whether it 
| arises from methods of distribution or 
ifrom hazard or speculation, will be a 
| gain to both farmer and consumer. 

In addition to these special provisions 
|in the direction of improved returns, the 
board should be organized to investigate 
every field of economic 
the farmer so as to furnish guidance as 

to need in production, to devise methods 
| for elimination of unprofitable lands and 
| their adaptation to other uses; to de- 
| velop industrial by-products and to sur- 
| vey a score of other fields of helpfulness. 
Certain safeguards must naturally 
surround these activities and the instru- 
; mentalities that are created. Certain 


|order that we may not undermine the 


| mental domination and interference. We 
|must not undermine initiative. There 


should be no fee or tax imposed upon; books of foreign manufacturers, which 


betterment for ! 


_fo There is increasing shipment of 
|Commission shall be greatly shortened. | goods on consignment, particularly by 
The formula upon which the Commission | foreign shippers to concerns that they 
;must now act often requires that years control in the United States, and this 
;|be consumed in reaching conclusions | practice makes valuations difficult to de- 
| where it should require only months, Its | termine. I believe it is desirable to fur- 
very purpose is defeated by delays. I | nish to the Treasury a sounder basis for 
believe a formula can be found that will | valuation in these and other cases. 

insure rapid and accurate determination It is my understanding that it is the 
of needed changes in rates. With such! purpose of the leaders of Congress to 
strengthening of the Tariff Commission | confine the deliberations of the session 
}and of its basis for action many sec-| mainly to the questions of farm relief 
‘ondary changes in tariff can well be left | and tariff. In this policy I concur. 
to action by the Commission, which at | There are, however, certain matters of 
j the same time will give complete secur- | emergency legislation that were par- 
ity to industry for the future. tially completed in the last session, such 

i 


|Recommends Action | 8 She decennial consua, the sesppennen- 
' ms : ment of congressional representation, 
iOn Emergency Legislation |and the suspension of the national 
Furthermore, considerable weaknesses | origins clause of the Immigration Act 
;on the administrative side of the tariff | of 1924, together with some minor ad- 
| ministrative authorizations..,I under- 
There | stand that these measures can be re- 
j are cases of undervaluations that are dif- | undertaken without unduly extending 
ficult to discover without access to the | the session. I recommend their consum- 


; mation as being in the public interest. 


hy 


provide them with a financial nucleus for 
a start in farming. ' 
Control of Extravagance. | 

There is, of course, the temptation to 
buy automobiles, as well as other tempta- | 
tions to spend their money unwisely. In| 
this matter parents and teachers coop- | 
erate in pointing out to students the 
value of using their first few hundred 
dollars to the best advantage. 

The home practical work of the boys 
serves to introduce to communities im- 
proved practices and also untried and 
undeveloped crops and kinds of livestock. 
Students get experience in producing tur- 
keys, corn, barley, onions, soy beans, mel- 
ons, orchards, broom grass, and many 
other comparatively undeveloped under- 
takings in the community. 

Most of them, however, try to beat 
their fathers in hog fattening, beef fat- 
tening, and in the production of milk 
and cream, corn and alfalfa, and the | 
other reliable crops and kinds of st 





stock. 
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New German Cruiser | Regulation of F ederal Building Operations 


Said to Mark Epoch 
In Ship Construction 


Vessel Declared to Be Much 
Superior to Ordinary War 
Craft; May Compel 
Treaty Revision. 


The “Ersatx Preussen,” new German 
cruiser, “may eventually necessitate 


revision of the treaty rules gov-| ; coats : ; : 
eee S | charged with the responsibility of direct-! business men as possible. 


erning ship design,” the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Department of the Navy 
stated in a report describing the vessel, 
made public April 16. 


The vessel represents a new departure | 
from current naval design, the report 


continues, adding: “In fighting power 
they are greatly superior to the treaty 
class of 10,000-ton cruiser, they are 
faster than any existing battleship, ana 
it is difficult to see how any vessel other 
than a battle cruiser could deal with 
them. Possibly, therefore, the ‘Ersatz 
Preussen’ may eventually necessitate 
some revision of the treaty rules govern- 
ing ship design.” 
Design is Entirely New. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


many as to whether the “Ersatz Preus- 
sen” (i. e., replace ship for the Preus- 
sen), should be rated as a small battle- 


ship, an armored cruiser, or simply as | 


an armored ship (Panzerschiff), which 
latter is the official designation. She is, 
in fact, a nondescript type, combining in 
some degree the offensive and defensive 
powers of a capital ship with the speed 
and sea-keeping endurance of a cruiser. 


In any case she represents an entirely | 


new departure from current naval de- 
sign. 

With the exception of length, breadth. 
and draft, all essential particulars of 
the ship have been released by the Ger- 
man naval authorities. She has rather 
fine lines, which seem scarcely adequate 
to support the relatively enormous 
weight of armament and armor that is 
to be carried. Restricted by the Ver- 
sailles treaty rules to a displacement of 
10,000 tons (which has been interpreted 
in Germany as excluding fuel, or, in 
other words, as “standard displace- 
ment”), the German constructors have 
exhibited great ingenuity in economizing 
weight. The hull of the ship is com- 
posed of the highest-grade steel, and 
wherever possible light metals have 
been substituted for steel in the general 
equipment of the ship. Thanks to these 
expedients a net saving of 550 tons has, 
it is claimed, been effected in the con- 
struction of the hull. 

Protective System Described. 

Protection is very complete. There is 
an end-to-end belt rising to a consider- 


able height above the water line, many | 


of the armor plates being incorporated 
as elements of the hull proper; double- 
armor decks are worked over vital 
spaces, 
been adopted as a defense against un- 
derwater explosions. The freeboard is 
comparatively lofty, and the guns have 
a high command which should enable 
them to be fought in. rough weather. 


The main armament consists of six 11- | 


inch guns: in triple turrets, with mount- 
ings permitting a high angle of ele- 
vation; eight 5.9-inch guns behind shields, 
four 3.4-inch antiaircraft guns in tan- 
dem; and six 19.7-inch torpedo tubes on 


triple carriages, one at each side of the | 


quarter-deck. The big guns are re- 
ported to have a loading gear of a new 
pattern which enable a very rapid rate 
of fire to be maintained. Their utmost 
range is 30,000 yards. 

Up to this point the characteristics 
of the “Ersatz Preussen” might seem to 
place her in the menitor or coast-defense- 
ship category, but the details of her pro- 
pelling plant show her to be designed 
for other purposes. She is to be driven 


by internal-combustion engines develop- | 


ing up to 50,000 brake-horsepower, the 
maximum speed being 26 knots. There 
is a good deal of mystery about these 
motors, which were designed by the en- 
gineering staff of the German Admiralty 


after a prolonged and costly series of | 


experiments, and are now being con- 
structed in the shops of Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg - Nurnberg. They appear to 
represent a great advance in existing 
internal-combustion practice, since it is 
officially stated that they develop a unit 
of horsepower for each 1714 pounds of 
weight. As the latest Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Nurnberg engines of which we 
have cognizance have a weight of 55 
pounds per brake-horsepower it is clear 
that the design of the new admiralty 
type must possess some very novel fea- 


and extensive subdivision has} 


In Preventing Unemployment Is Suggested 


Representative McLeod Introduces Bill Providing for 
Appointment of Fact-finding Agency. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cient, not exceeding seven, to study, sulting from the process. Recently, how- 
thoroughly the problem of maintaining | ever, some distinguished students have 
sufficient aggregate income to consum-/ denied this “automatic” theory and as- 
ers to support steady progressive produc-| serted the value of trying to regulate 
tion, equalize prosperity and prevent un-, consumer income directly. The purpose 
employment as far as possible, and to| of my resolution is to give this theory 
advise Congress as to the feasibility of | a public hearing and test it in the light 
creating a Government agency, to be: of the experience of as many practical 
If it is true, 
ing the achievement of the aforemen- it is worth trying by the Government. 

tioned purposes, and also to bring in a| sincerely hope that my resolution may 


Hitrindiction Argued 
In Appeal of Decree 
Under Anti-trust Act 


Authority of Appellate Tri- 
bunal in District of Colum- 
bia Tested in Su- 
preme Court. 


The Supreme Court of 
States on April 16, heard oral argu- 
ments on the question whether the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


the United | 


Government to Adopt New Policy to Fit 
Indians for Agriculture and Industry 


| Announcement of Plans Made in Connection With Ap- 
pointment of Charles J. Rhoads as Commissioner. 


| 

The policy of Indian administration va Secretary Wilbur, of the Department | 
be followed by the Department of In-|of the Interior, announced April 16 the } 
terior will be aimed to make the Indians | appointment of the Preisdent, of Charles | 
“self-supporting, self-respecting Ameri-| James Rhoads, of Philadelphia, to be} 
can citizens as rapidly as this can be| Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Mr. 
accomplished,” the Secretary, Ray Ly-j Rhoads is a member of Brown Brothers, | 
man Wlbur, announced April 16. The| bankers, of Philadeiphia, and is giving, 
Secretary’s announcement was made in| up his large business interests for this | 
connection with the appointment by Pres-! public service. | 


| . sae e . : 
There is a tradition of Indian service 





of Philadelphia, to be Commissioner of 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


April 16, 1929. 
' 
Senate. 


12 m. to 12:31 p. m.—Listened to read- 
ing of President: Hoover’s message to 
Congress. Held brief executive session 


| and confirmed two nominations. Adopted 


resolutions of regret at death of two 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


12:31 m.—Adjourned until noon 


p. 


| April 18. 


House. 


ident Hoover of Charles James Rhoads,’ 
i 


in his family, his father having been as- 


definite plan for creating such a Govern- 
ment agency. 

“That the Commission appointed by | 
the President pursuant hereto shall make 
a report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to Congress on the first day of the 
next regular session of Congress, and 
shall make such further recommenda- 
tions and reports as Congress may re- 
quire. 

‘That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any funds in the 


| Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, a 
| sum sufficient to carry out the provisions 
{of this resolution.” 

There has been some debate in Ger- | 


An explanatory statement of Mr. Mc- 
Leod follows: 

The United States has in the Federal 
Reserve an excellent system for con- 
trolling credit. However, economists re- 
cently have advanced the idea that the 
Federal Reserve Board does not have 
sufficient control of the economic factors 
}to insure a_ perfectly sound business 
systems. Business cycles and unemploy- 
}ment still occur. 


doing an important work in its own 
field, and in my opinion, should not be 
changed or interfered with in any im- 
portant particular, we might well sup- 
plement the Board with a new agency 
to control some of the factors with which 
it does not deal directly. 

For many years orthodox economists 
held the theory that production auto- 
matically produced sufficient income to 
insure consumption of the products re- 





'Two Nominations 


Confirmed by Senate 


Charles G. Dawes Is Ap- 
proved as Ambassador 
To London. 


The Senate on April 16 confirmed the 
;}nominations of former Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes to be Ambassador to 
Great Britain and Joseph M. Dixon of 
Montana, to be First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. The action on the two 
nominations was taken during a brief 
executive session. Immediately after the 
|executive session the Senate adjourned 
until April 18. 

The nominations were sent to the Sen- 
| ate April 16 by President Hoover as two 
of the list of recess appointments for 
which confirmation was necessary. It was 
stated in his behalf at the White House 
; Executive Office that nominations of 
Federal Judges, including probably all 
| five for the Eastern and Southern Dis- 


Senate later. 
President Hoover, it was said, under- 


: Sue) pte ee 
While the Federal Reserve Board is ; 
'Declarant With Three Years’ | 


tricts of New York, will be sent to the} 


be the means of bringing about the ad- 
vantages claimed for it. 

The resolution contemplates the estab- 
lishment of an agency to find facts and 


|recommend certain kinds of action by | 


ithe Government at the most opportune 
|time. Such an agency would not have 
lany power to regulate private business 
directly. No interference with business 
by the Government is contemplated at 
all. 
‘ernment could intelligently regulate its 
|}own operations such as appropriations 
‘for public works, refunding operations 
by the Treasury Department, etc., so as 
to keep as near a steady increase in 


{volume of income flowing to consumers | ong alleging that, as a means to that | 


> ! 
in the busi- | 


jas possible, and consequently support 
| steady production and employment. 


| 
1 


Citizenship Status 


| Of Seamen Clarified 


| Service Held to Have 


Earned Rights. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
and prerequisites acquires a judicially 
| enforceable right,” and a decision of the 
; Supreme Court of the United States to 
| that effect is cited. 
| In concluding the opinion the Attorney 
General says: “To deny aliens who have 
earned the rights of: citizenship con- 
ferred by the eighth subdivision, supra, 
‘of the Naturalization Act, employment 
'as members of the crew of American 
| vessels engaged in the ocean-mail service 
jis to put them on the same footing as 
‘aliens who have never earned those 
lrights. Plainly that would defeat the 
i liberal policy of our naturalization laws 
| toward a deserving class of seamen 
| without any apparent 


‘if Congress while legislating on the sub- 
‘ject of shipping intended to amend or 
; repeal the Naturalization Act, it would 
not have left such an unrelated purpose 
jto mere inference. 


“I conclude that in prescribing that | 


members .of the crew of vessels em- 
|ployed in ocean-mail service under the 
| Merchant Marine Act of 1928, shall be 
| citizens of the United States, Congress 
/used that phrase as it had itself defined 
|it in applicable existing laws, notably 
,the Naturalization Act, and therefore, 
your question should be answered in the 
affirmative.” 


‘Ship Line Is Planned 


! 


It would merely mean that the Gov- | 


corresponding | 
benefit to our merchant marine. It seems | 


To New Polish Port) 


| stands that the Assistant Secretary of ! 
Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. | Weekl y Sailings Scheduled 


MacCracken, probably will retire within ° 
the next two months. No consideration, | Under Exclusive Contract. 


it was said, has been given to the selec- 


ing to retain his services as long as pos- 
sible. The list of nominations follows: 


Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, vice 
Houghton, retired, Charles G. Dawes of 
Illinois. 





To be Assistant Secretary of War, 
| Patrick Jay Hurley of Oklahoma, vice 
| Robbins. 
To be Assistant Secretaries of the 
| Navy: Ernest Lee Jahncke of Louis- 
| jana, David Sinton Ingalls of Ohio. 

To be First Assistant Secretary of the 
| Interior, Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, 
| vice Finney. 


| To be Chief of the Bureau of Aero-' 


| nautics, Navy Department, Rear Admiral 
| William A. Moffett. 
To be Paymaster General and Chief of 


the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, | 
Navy Department, rank Rear Admiral: | 


Pay Director Joseph J. Cheatham. 
To be a member of the Board of 


tures, the disclosure of which will be| Mediation, Oscar B. Colquitt of Texas, 


awaited with keen interest by the en- | 


gineering world. 
Radius of Action Is Increased. 
The “Ersatz Preussen” is to carry suf- 
ficient fuel for a continuous voyage of 
10,000 miles at a speed of 20 knots. Were 


; oe term expired. } 


vice Neff, term expired. 


Employes’ 


Compensation 
John K. 


Morin of Pennsylvania, vice 


To be a member of the Federal Radio | 


not these figures vouched for by the Commission, Charles McK. Saltzman of 


German Admiralty they would be almost 
incredible. It need hardly be said that 
no vessel now afloat, whether man-of- 
war or liner, is able to steam anything 
like that distance at the speed stated. 
The latest “county” cruisers of Great 
Britain have a maximum endurance of 
10,400 miles, but only 
speed—about 13 knots. What the ex- 
treme radius of the “Ersatz Preussen” 
may be at economical speed can oly be 


| Six: 


Towa. | 

class | 

H. Dorsey Newson of New York. |! 

To be Collector of Customs, District 

No. 18, Tampa, Fla.; Sidney C. Brown 
of Lakeland, Fla. 


| To be a Foreign Service Officer, 


| Surgeon to be Senior Surgeon, Public | 


conjectured, but it may be as much as| 


18,000 miles. 


All things considered, the German con- | 


structors have produced a noteworthy 
ship, the completion of which bids fair 
to mark an epoch in naval design. She 
will be unique in many ways, not least 
in respect of cost, since the estimate for 
the ship, complete with armament, is 
$20,000,000, or $2,000 per ton. Three 
further units of the class are projected. 
The appearance of these vessels may 
have far-reaching reactions on: the inter- 
national naval situation, for they will 
introduce a factor that was not contem- 
plated when the Washington treaty was 
drafted. In fighting power they are 
greatly synerior to the treaty ‘class of 
10,000-ton cruiser; they are faster than 
any existing battleship, and it is difficult 


| 


' 


| Reserve, 


jnard, New Jersey; 


to see how any vessel other than a battle | 


cruiser could deal with them. 


Possibly, | 


therefore, the “Ersatz Preussen” may | 
eventually necessitate some revision of | 


the treaty rules governing ship design. 


Measure Offered to Give 
Declaratory Judgments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
party, whose rights have been adjudi- 
cated by the declaration, to show cause 
why further relief should not be granted 
forthw’th. 


(3) When a declaration of right or the | regulation of this provision. 


ae economical | Health Service; Lunsford D. Fricks. 


Assistant Surgeon to be Passed As-. 
sient Surgeon: Raymond A. Vonder- |! 
ehr, 

To be a Temporary Ensign, 
Guard: Douglas R. Burkam. | 

To be Examiner-in-Chief, United States ; 
Patent Office: William L. Thurber of 
Massachusetts. 

To be Major General, Auxiliary Re- | 
service, reappointment: Major General 
George Herbert Harries, Auxiliary Re- | 
serve. . | 

To be Brigadier Generals, Auxiliary | 
reappointments: Brigadier | 
General John Miller Turpin Finney; 
Brigadier General William Sydney} 
Thayer; Brigadier General Edward Voll- | 
rath, | 

To be Brigadier Generals, Reserve: , 
Brigadier General Samuel Garrison Ber- 
Brigadier General 
Paul Bernard Clemens. Wisconsin. | 

To be Brigadier General, Reasrea. 
Reappointments: Brigadier General Cor- | 
nelius Vanderbilt; Brigadier General Roy 
Hoffman. 

To be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs: Charles J. Rhoads of Pennsyl.- | 
vania, vice Burke, resigned. | 


Coast 


granting of further relief based thereon 
shall involve the determination of issues 
of fact triable by a jury, such issues 


| may be submitted to a jury in the form 


of interrogatories, with proper instruc- | 


| tions by the court, whethere a general 


verdict be required or not. 
(4) The Supreme Court may adopt 
rules for the better enforcement and | 


tion of a successor, the President desir- | 


To be Ambassador Extraordinary and } 


To be a member of the United States | 
Commission, | 


The American Scantic Line, formerly 


operated for Shipping Board account by | 


| its present owners, Moore & McCormack, 
of New York, will inaugurate weekly 
steamship service between the new Po- 
lish port of Gdynia and North Atlantic 
| ports of the United States, the Board 
announced April 16. The full text of 
| the statement follows: 

New weekly steamship service between 
the recently created Polish port of 


Gdynia and North Atlantic ports of the | 


United States will be established on June 
11 by the American Scantic Line, for- 
merly operated for Shipping Board ac- 
count by its present owners, Moore & 
McCormack, of New York. 

The line will operate on this service 
under an exclusive contract entered into 
with the Polish Government. To meet 
the requirements of this new service, the 
‘ Shipping Board has authorized the trans- 
fer to Moore & McCormack of additional 
tonnage necessary. 

The Polish national railroads have 
been made a party to the contract so as 
'to provide service on through bills of 
lading from the United States to all in- 
terior points in Poland and vice versa. 

The negotiations for this contract were 
carried on by Robert C. Lee, vice presi- 
dent of the Moore & McCormack Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York. 

This contract is unique in that it pro- 
vides for exclusive service between the 
United States and Poland for American 
vessels and was awarded to an Ameri- 
can line in competition with foreign 
lines. The signing of the contract was 
celebrated at Warsaw by a dinner, which 
the present Government of Poland ten- 
dered to Mr. Lee. This dinner was at- 


tended by the Prime Minister of Poland | 


and members of the Polish Cabinet, as 
well as by Minister Stetson, Consul Gen- 
eral Cole, and Commercial! Attache Lane. 


System of Crop Insurance 


Recommended in House | 


Creation of a joint Congressional com- 
mission of eight members to investigate 
crop insurance, with a view to determin- 
ing expediency of creating a Government 


crop insurance bureau or other similar | 


agency, is proposed in a resolution (H. 


Con. Res, 3), just introduced by Repre- | 


sentative Sinclair (Rep.), of Kenmare, 
N. D.. The commission would report to 


Congress with its recommendation within | 


six months of enactment of the resolu- 
tion, 


at the Executive Offices 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 


| correspondence, 


The President’s Day |, 


April 16, 1929. | | 


from 2 decree of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, entered in a 
suit in equity brought by the United 
States under the Shermar. Anti-trust Act 
and denying the application of a third 
party for leave to intervene in such suit. 

This question is presented in the case 
of United States v. California Cooper- 
ative Canneries, No, 375. 

Acting Solicitor General Wheat ex- 
plained that in 1920 the United States 
brought suit in equity in the Supreme 
| Court of the District of Columbia under 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act against the 
five principal meat packers and their sui- 
sidiaries, charging them with an attempt 
'to monopolize the nation’s food supply, 


end, they were engaged 
ness of handling wholesale _ groceries, 
canned fruits, and other commodities un- 
related to the meat-packing industry. 
Consent Decree Entered. 


an injunctive decree against them, re- 
straining them from handling these un- 
related commodities, Mr. Wheat added. 

In 1922, Mr. Wheat declared, the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries filed in the 
same court their motion for leave to in- 
tervene in this suit, and in their peti- 
tion they alleged that they had a con- 
tract with Armour & Company, under 
which that company was purchasing an- 
nually a large portion of their output, 
and that as a result of the consent de- 
|ecree Armour & Company had been com- 
| pelled to discontinue the performance of 
this contract. 

“The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia,” Mr. Wheat declared, “refused 


peals of the District of Columbia where 
leave to intervene was granted.” 

It is the contentien of the Government 
that, the decree of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia being a final 
one. the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia did not have jurisdiction to 
entertain an appeal and thus to allow 
the respondents to intervene. 

“A Cocree is final,’ Mr. Wheat added, 
“if ji) leaves the petitioner without a 
remeay, and the denial of this motion by 
the Supreme Court, thus leaving the re- 
spondents without a remedy, was a final 
decree. 

“When such a decree is entered in an 
anti-trust suit in equity brought by the 
United States, it is within Section 2 of 
the Expediting Act, and can be appealed 
only to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” ' 

The only purpose of the respondents in 
attempting to secure leave to intervene, 
Mr. Wheat contended, was to allow them 
to come into court and protect their 
rights under their contracts with the 
packers which had been concelled with- 
out any notice to them. 

“The judgment of any court rendered 
without jurisdiction is void,” Mr. Wheat 
concluded, “and it is the duty of such 
court to set jt aside on motion by the 
party against whom it was rendered.” 

Nelson T. Hartson of counsel for the 
respondents outlined the facts and then 
told the Court that he agreed with coun- 
sel for the Government that if the Court 





entertain the appeal from the Supreme 


and set aside. d 
“The sole question involved in this 
case is one of jurisdiction,” Mr. Hartson 
declared, “and we believe that the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
had jurisdiction to entertain the appeal 
from the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia because the decree rendered 
| by that Court was not a final decree, but 
| merely an order denying leave to a third 
| party to intervene in a suit in which the 
United States was the complainant. 
| Final Decree Required. 





| “We could not have come directly to | 


the Supreme Court of the United States 
|under the provisions of the Expediting 
| Act because that act specifically provides 
that such appeals shall be allowed only 
j in cese of final decrees. 
| to take advantage of Section 226 of the 
| Code of Laws of the District of Columbia 
which provides that appeals to the Court 
| of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
| should be allowed in cases of this kind 
to entertain appeals from the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia.” 
When asked by Justice Brandeis if he 


thought that the Code of the District of | 


Columbia should supersede the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act in regards to appeals, Mr. 


Hartson replied that he would not go} 


that far, but he would say that in this 
case the Court of Appeals had jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds questioned 
Mr. Hartson as to the present status of 
the respondent’s suit and Mr. Hartson 
declared that upon the mandate of the 


| Court of Appeals a suspending order had | 


| been issued and the case had, to the best 
| of his knowledge, never been tried on its 
| merits. 


Acting Solicitor General Wheat (At- | 


| torney General Mitchell, former Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General Donovan 


and H. B. Teegarden with him on the} 


| brief) argued for the Government. Nel- 
son T, Hartson (Frank J. Hogan with 
htm on the brief) appeared for the re- 
spondents. 

An amicus curiae brief was filed in 
this case, by consent of the Court, by 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, in which the 
Association takes the stand that the 
Court of Appeals was without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


‘New House Committee 


| - Creation of a House committee on the 
Panama Canal Zone, to consist of 15 
members, is proposed in a _ resolution 
(H. Res. 14) which has just been intro- 
duced by Rep. Taylor (Dem.), of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 
The resolution would amend the 
| House rules. It was referred to the 
| House Committee on Rules. 


had jurisdiction to entertain an appeal | 


Indian Affairs, to succeed Charles Burke, ' 


sociated with organizations favorable to! 


The packers consented to the entry of | 


to allow the respondents to intervene, | 
and they apnealed to the Court of ADp-| requested a visa from an American con-|dians shall become a_ responsibility ' of | 


resigned. | the Indians for many years. Mr. Rhoads 
To -put the new policy into effect, has been pres'dent of the Indian Rights 
Secretary Wilbur added, it will be neces-{| Association for the past year. 
sary to revise the educational program; In annovncing ine new Commissioner, | 
into one of a practical and vocational] Secretary Wilbur outlined his policy of 
character and to evolve plans to absorb! Indian adiminisizciion. This policy has 
the Indian into the nation’s industrial} been considered by the Board of Indian 
and agricultural life. | Commissioners, created by Congress to 
| The new policy, it was said, has the! advise it on Indian problems, and has | 
approval of the Board of Indian Com-j| been given general approval by that! 
missioners. | Board, j 
The announcement of the Department it is as follows: 
of Interior follows in full text: The fundamertal aim of the Bureau of 
Te —— Indian Affairs shall be to make of the 


Certiorari Is Denied | American citizen just ag rapidly as this. 
In Immigration Case 





can be brought about. The Indian shall 
no longer be viewed as a ward of the 
Nation but shal! be considered a poten- 
tial citizen. | 

As rapidly as possible he is to have 
| the full responsibility for himself. Lead- 
| ership should be given the Indians rather 
than custodianship. 

The Indian stock is of excellent qual- 
ity. tI can readily merge with that of! 
| the Nation. 


of 
Ss. 


‘Supreme Court Refuses to 
Review Ruling of Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. 


A judgment of the Circuit Court 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (III U. 
| Daily, 2880) holding that a native of ' 
| Rumania resident in Canada, who claimed M atur for | 
ito be a British subject because of his the absorption of the Indian into the in- | 
residence in Canada and therefore en-! dustrial and agricultural life of the Na- | 
titled to the benefits of the Jay Treaty | tion. 
of 1789, may not enter the United States | Decentralization of the activities of 
from Canada in search of employment | the bureau shall be brought abovt as 
without presenting an unexpired immi-j ranidly as possible. | 
gration visa, will not be reviewed by| Viewed over a term of years, the In-| 
| the Supreme Court of the United States. | dian agent, as such, with his abnormal 
it announced on April 15, in denying ! powers, shall be dispensed with. 
| certiorari. | In so far as it is feasible, the problems 
The application for entry had also of health and of education for the In-| 


gram into one of a practical and voca-j 


/sul in Canada, but this was refused. The |the various States. Certain assistance 
|lower courts also ruled that the Amer-|for these purposes should be provided | 
| ican consul was not required to visa all. the States wherever it is equitable and} 
| passports submitted to him without ex-! desirable to do so. 


amining facts for the purpose of e- | 2 
termining whether the applicant is law- System of Education 
For Indians Revised 


fully entitled to a visa. 
The particular provision of the Jay New Indian schools should only be 
| Treaty of which the applicant had sought ' provided if it is not possible to merge 
| to avail himself was held by the Supreme: 4), training of the Indian into the school 
Court in a decision announced on April system of the States. In so far as it 
| 8 to have been abrogated by the War of jg possible, scholarships in the institu- 
1812. (IV _U. S. Daily, 317.) British) tions of higher learning of the country 
| subjects and naturalized Canadians were! shal] be provided for those Indian boys 
| held in that case to not be entitled to free ‘and girls who are capable of going be- 
| crossing of the Canadian boundary to yond the ordinary high-school training. 
, enter the United States to work or to look |" The educational program for the In- 
for employment. The decision did not! dijans should be placed under the super- 
| apply to native Canadians. | vision of the Bureau of Education. 
| The case in which the Supreme Court} The health program should be placed | 
| denied an application for a writ of cer- | under the Public Health Service. 
' tiorari is entitled: United States, on peti- In so far as it is possible, except on 
| tion of Albro on the relation of Graber v. a few large reservations that are appro- 
| Karnuth, et al., Nos. 725 and 726. priate for a satisfactory life for the In- 
OO dians, there should be continued allot- 


| British Motion Pictures ; ment of land with full ownership rights 
| granted to the Indians. 


Capitalized at $50,000,000 It shall be the aim to provide employ- 
eee | ment for Indians for all occupations pos- 
A total capital of almost $50,000,000 ; sible in connection with Indian commu- 


‘liam Tyler Page. 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Speaker adminis- 
tered oaths of office to members absent 
opening day. Adopted resolution au- 


| thorizing administration of affirmation of 


office to Representative Griest (Rep.), 
of Lancaster, Pa., Chairman House Com- 
mittee on Postoffices, at Lancaster, be- 
cause of his illness. Majority Leader 
Tilson reported notification committee 
has officially advised President Hoover 
Congress is in session. President’s mes- 
sage read by Clerk of the House, Wil- 
Resolutions adopted 
electing majority and minority members 
of Committees on Rules, Ways and 
Means and Agriculture. Adopted reso- 
lution authorizing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to sit during sessions or recesses 
of the House. ; 

1 p. m.—Adjourned until noon April 17. 


crease the facilities for the care and de- 
velopment of the Indian for a short pe- 
riod of time, with the general plan in 
mind of climinating the Indian Bureau 
within a period of, say, 25 years. 

No new appointments should be made 


In order to bring this about .it will be in the Indian Bureau except in following 
necessary to revise our educational pro-, out the above program. 


In so far as it is possible, general legis- 


tional character and to mature plans for; lation and generai appropriations from 


Congress shall be’ sought, rather than 
specific legislation for specific Indian 


groups or to solve individual Indian ques- 
¢ tions. 


A survey shall be made of all exist- 
ing laws with which the Indian question 
is involved, so that proper laws can be 
drawn rescinding former actions which 
are no longer necessary, and an adequate 
legislative program developed for the 
future. 


Known 


for their 


Quality 


Radio set performance de- 
pends on the quality of the 
vacuum tubes. Builders of fine 
sets recommend the use of 
RCA Radiotrons to insure the 
best reception. 


of Appeals was without jurisdiction to) 


Court of the District then the proceed- | 
ings already executed should be vacated | 


“The only thing we could do then was | 


On Canal Zone Is Proposed | 


was involved in the motion picture in- 
dustry in Great Britain during 1928, 
according to the annual statistical re- 
port relating to mew companies pub- 
lished by Jordan and Sons, Limited, it 
was stated in advices from the Trade 
Commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty, made public on April 16 by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

A total capite! of £9,784,300 was re- 
ported involved ‘n motion picture com- 
panies registered last year at Somerset 
House, Great Britain. Total registra- 
tions of cinema companies, public and 
private, were 190. Of these, 35 were 
public companies with a total capital in- 
| volved of £9,282,500. The remaining 
| 155 were private companies with a total 
capital of £501,800. 





Plans Made to Launch 
Navy Cruiser ‘‘Chester”’ 


The new Navy cruiser “Chester,” 
| third of the program of eight author- 
| ized in 1924, wiil be launched at the New. 

York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
| N. J., about July 1, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, announced 
orally April 16. 

Miss Jane Turner Blain, of Chester, 
Pa., has been designated as sponsor for 
the light cruiser. Miss Blain is the niece 
of the Mayor of Chester, S. E. Turner. 


New Radio Station 
At Houston Is Sought 


Modification of Existing Li- 


censes Also Requested. 


Four applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses and one for the 
establishment of a new station at Hous- 
ton, Tex., were received by the Federal 
Radio Commission, April 13, and made 
public April 16. They are as: follows: 

Station WGBS, General Broadcasting 
System, Inc., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
This application for modification of sta- 
|tion license requests change in fre- 
quency from 1180 ke. to 620 ke. Requests 
full time from limited time. 


Station WRNY, Aviation Radio Sta- | 


tion, Inc., Coytesville, N. J. This applica- 
tion for consent to voluntary assignment 
requests the authority to transfer the 
license from Irving Trust Co., acting as 


trustee in bankruptcy of Experimenter | 


Publishing Co. : 

New station, League Electric 
Houston, Tex. This application for radio 
| broadcasting statior construction permit 


| requests the authority to erect a new sta- | 


tion, using 20 watts power, a frequency 
of 1120 ke. and day and evening hours 
every day. 

Station WREC, WREC Incorporated, 
Whitehaven, Memphis, Tenn. This appli- 
cation for modification of station license 
requests the authority to increase their 
power from 500 watts power to 500 watts 
night and 1 kw. daytime and full time 
from dividing with WOAN. 

Station KTAT, Texas Air Transport 
Broadcast Co., Fort Worth, Tex. This 
application for radio broadcasting station 
construction permi’, requests the author- 
ity to rebuild station. This station was 
destroyed by fire. 


‘ nities. 
The general policy should be to in- 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 
April 16, 1929. 


Senate. 


10 a. m.—Agriculture and Forestry, ex- 


ecutive, on farm-relief bill. 

10:30 a. m.—Judiciary, executive, to 
consider status of Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

10 a. m.—Commerce, executive, April 
18, 


House. 
{| No committee meeting April 17. 


 RADIOTRON 


| *“Radiotrons are the Heart 
of your Radio Set” 


| AAAAAAAAAAAA 


—— 


Your LEVIATHAN playground 


The largest ship in 
Jrom New York 


the world sails next 
to Europe May 4 


a something about the Leviathan 
that tells you, the minute you step 


up the gangplank and on board, that the 
next six days are going to be about the 


Co., 


Regular sailings to Europe 
GEORGE WASHINGTON - 
PRESIDENT HARDING - 


| 
| 


pleasantest you ever spent in your life. 


on these famous cabin ships: 


AMERICA ~ REPUBLIC 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVF!LT 


See your local agent, or 


| United States Lines 


Stoneleigh Ct. Building, 1( 
Washington, D. C. 


)27 Connecticut Ave. N. W. 
Telephone: National 7563 
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Sums Earned Before 1913 But Collected 
Later Are Held to Be Free of Income Tax 





Value of Debt Is Found by Board of Appeals to Have 
Undergone No Change. 





completed services performed prior to 


.K y. COMMISSIONER OF 
Tictansixinaren March 1, 1913, and for interest accrued 


INTERNAL REVENUE. PATRICK D. REIN- 
HART Vv. SAME. DockeT Nos. 16701, date, | 
16702. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. ers’ position is correct and that they are 
The petitioners were members of aj not taxable thereon in 1920. In this con- 
law partnership and performed legal | nection their method of making returns 
services for a client whose affairs, be- | is immaterial since such method is only 
fore the attorneys were paid, were placed determinative of the year in which they 


to that date, we think that the petition- | 
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Partnerships 





Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference, 


NCOME: Defined: Sums Earned Prior to 1913 But Collected Later: In- 
terest: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer performed legal services over a 
period before and after March 1, 1913, and obtained a judgment for the value 
of such services in 1915, the full amount of which plus interest was paid in 
1920, held: The portion of the amount received in 1920 which represented 
the value of the completed services prior to 1913, plus interest thereon to 
the date of -payment, was not taxable income in 1920 where the evidence 
showed that the 1913 value of such portion equalled the amount received 





in the hands of a receiver. Subsequently,|are to be charged with income for roy therefor—Kyle et al. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


the attorneys obtained a judgment for| purposes of those things which are in- | 


come in fact under the various Revenue 


their fees which sum, plus interest, was 
Acts, 


paid in full five years later. Some of} 
the services were performed prior to| 
March 1, 1913. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
held that the entire sum was income 
when paid in 1920, but this ruling was 
reversed by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
which decided that the sum, plus in-|tl 
terest to date of payment, representing | tingent. 1 ; 2 
the fees for services prior to March 1,|Chose in action and there was a debt of 
1918, was not taxable income. a certain amount owing to them from 

W. A. Seifert and W. W. Booth, for | their client. 


the taxpayers; A. H. Fast, for the Com- \ 5 D 
missioner. able on a claim for legal services from 


The full text of the findings of fact;the date when the claim becomes due 
and of the opinion follows: ;and payable. See Gray v. Van Amringe, | 





services performed in each purchase of 


that time and was not uncertain or con- 


The petitioners, attorneys at law, re-|2 W. & S. (Pa.) 128; ee al 
is is 
in accordance with the general rule in 


siding in Waynesburg, Greene County|¥- Terry, 11 Pa. Sup. Ct. 547. 


nrvenn, se formed . ee an ae oe ee Ge ome 
ship, under the firm name 0o yle try. Co. v. Jones 
Reinhart, which thereafter engaged in a|& > ~ Pa. 55 agg v. New 
general practice with ane in Waynes: | o74 Fed oe a a _. - oe 
% inni vi year . , y diy, Bev 30% 
Wiles Kw, ane = ‘the peti- | For the purposes of the Revenue Acts 
tioners, had performed numerous legal | the March 1, 1913, value of such rights 
sérvices for 3. V. Thompson, a resi-| to compensation in a definite amount and 
dent of Uniontown, Fayette County, | interest accruing before that date on 
Pennsylvania, who up until his property — — ee capital 2 
was placed in the — of sc in ietete at Mary EL acteain's S ‘s * 
January, 1915, had been extensively en-| &St Mary bE. I ye am ae Bel 
gaged in purchasing and selling cent oO a ee; Cae eee + ee 
lands in western Pennsylvania. ly ( U.S. 300; Unite ates v. Guinz- | 
After its formation until the date of | 2UTS, ey 363; Park v. Gilligan, | 
receivership the partnership continued to | 293 ~~ 129; Ruth Iron Co. v. Commis- | 
ct an in —_ = Ne ee ae aa ee ‘ai = 
purchases of coal property in Greene j°; + Ve ers, » ; 
County. The services rendered consisted The evidence discloses that at March 
principally of examining titles, prepar- — roe _k ay a 
ing deeds and mortgages, closing the | ealthy man of sound financial respon- 
| 





transactions and recording the various in-| Sibility who was habitually prompt in| 
payment of his interest obligations and 


struments. | Whose creditors had no difficulty in col- 
Payment of Fees | Hectings their — The amount of the 

° petitioners’ claim for services was fur- 
Deferred in Some Cases |ther protected by the legal right to re-| 


Fees were charged for each transac-} ~-.*. , 
- : -_ | ceive interest thereon, while the amount 
tion in proportion to the amount of time} ef wach interest enuld in ture be seer) 


involved and bills were rendered from} ; ; . 
n a : | tected by suit and judgment in the event 
time to time, generally at periods 20 0? a selena’ t sear. & ven 


uested by Thompson. Thompson never} _~ i L 
udevied to the amounts. of the fees Value of Claims Fixed 
charged but at the time of the receiver- 
ship he had not paid some of the bills on | At Face Amount 
the ground that the money was not then| We are satisfied that, the March 1,} 
available. | 1913, value of the claims for services} 

In 1915 shortly after Thompson’s af-| with interest thereon to March 1, 1913, 
fairs was placed in the hands of receiv-| was the full amount of the claims plus | 
ers, the petitioners were granted leave of | the full amount of the interest and that} 
court to institute suit against Thompson.;the petitioners are not taxable in 1920 
Suit was entered in Fayette County and|upon amounts received in that year 
a judgment was recovered thereon for! which represented such accrued rights. | 
want of an affidavit of defense on No-| These amounts we have found as a fact} 
vember 3, 1915, in the amount of $19,-| were $7,035.10 and $1,055.27, or a total | 
209.62. Of this amount $7,035.10 repre-| of $8,090.37. 
sented the value of completed services The remaining portion of the amount 
performed by the partnership for Thomp- | received in cash presents a different sit- 
son from 1909 until March 1, 1913, and | uation, for here the petitioners’ method 
$1,055.27 represented interest upon such/| of accounting is material. They have ad- 
amounts from the average due date to| mitted that their individual returns were 
March 1, 1913. |made upon the basis of cash receipts 

An exemplified copy of the record was|and disbursements. The Commissioner 
entered in Greene County on November| has determined the deficiency on the 
5, 1915. At Thompson’s solicitation the|theory that the partnership kept its 


petitioners did not issue execution on| books on the same basis, and in the ab- | 
They considered at that} sence of evidence to the contrary it must | 
time that Thompson would eventually! be presumed that this was the partner- | 


the judgment. 


be able to pay off his indebtedness. | ship’s basis for its returns. 
In September, 1920, Thompson’s trus-| Being on the cash basis the amount re- 
tees in bankruptcy paid the petitioners! ceived in cash in 1920, which represented 


the amount of $24,320.27 representing! payment for services performed and in- | 
the face amount of the judgment, to-; terest accrued after March 1, 1913, is | 


gether with interest from the date of! taxable income for the year 1920, unless 
judgment to the date of payment. In,it appears that all or portions of the 
making their returns for 1920 the peti-}amount received represented income 


tioners included therein the amount of|chargeable to the petitioners in prior | 


such interest, or $5,110.65. | years. 
The Commissioner determined that The petitioners allege and have the 


In the case of these petitioners the| 


real estate represented a separate trans- | 
tion, the ensation f vhich was | nter ‘ 
Samat cava tan eeeanatin of the tena | been liquidated, and other records of the taxpayer were consistently kept 


action, Their right to income accrued at | 


They then had an assignable | 
\!] Yearly Index Page 384, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


In Pennsylvania, interest is recover- | 


| States, and on February 18, the 


feral Wheat made a motion on behalf of ; 


Index Page 384, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 17, 1929. 

[NVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Interest, Accrued But Uncollected: 
Installment Contracts: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer, selling merchandise 

on installment contracts, charged interest on the deferred payments but 

such interest was nof payable until the principal sum of the contract had 


on an accrual basis, the amount of the interest so unpaid may not be in- 
cluded in surplus for invested capital calculation, because payment was not 
due, had not been made and was unenforceable in the tax year in question.— 
Schmoller and Mueller Pidno Co. v. United States. (Court of Claims.— 
April 17, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
\1] disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of é 

Internal Revenue. 


‘ommissioner of 





Jurisdiction of Appellate Courts to Review 
Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals Argued 





Power of Congress to Confer Authority on Tribunals Is 
Tested in Supreme Court. 





The question whether Congress has!Tax Appeals is a case or controversy 
power to confer jurisdiction upon the | Within the meaning of Article III of the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals to review ac- | Constitution, so as to be reviewable by a 
tion of the Board of Tax Appeals was {Circuit Court of Appeals. 
argued in the Supreme Court of the; Arthur A. Ballantine, of counsel for 
United States on April 15. the Old Colony Trust Company, opened 

This question arose during arguments | the arguments in the case by presenting 
on January 11, in the cases of United |‘ the Court the facts of the cases in 
States v. Boston & Maine Railroad Com-|Which this jurisdictional question arose. 
pany, No. 129, and Old Colony Trust “The jurisdictional question is not pre- 
Company et al. v. Commissioner of In-| sented in No, 129,” Mr. Ballantine de- 
ternal Revenue, No. 130. \said se in that case ’ ie = 

ing the first arguments in these!P&!¢ to the Commissioner of Interna 
inn th Court expressed some doubt as| keg and suit was filed in a District 
the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of |~°Urt or its recovery. ; 
Appeals to certify such questions in such In this case, Mr. Ballantine added, the 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United | Boston & Maine was the lessee of cer- 
Court ‘tain railroad property and the lease con- 
ordered the cases restored to the docket! tained the stipulation that the lessee was 
for reargument on April 15, together | Pay all the taxes of the lessor. 
with case No. 407, Commissioner of In-| “Consequently the Boston & Maine 
ternal Revenue v. Old Colony Railroad. _ Se ae rental to the - pl and 

Just before the arguments in this Me Be the income tax upon that rent, 

. . SOlinttoe Con.|Mr. Ballantine pointed out, “but the 
case commenced, Acting Solicitor Gen | Seeaetenioanie Pg oo 
¢, tempted to collect from the lessor an in- 
come tax on the tax which had been paid 
by the Boston & Maine.” 


Upon invitation of the Court, the Com- | en ee = et ~~ 
mittee on Federal Taxation of thel sist Court. which decisi god: oo 
American Bar Association filed a brief | (¢ the te & Fe ees was in favor 
stating that it is the belief of that Com-|~« 7 : . 3 ; 
mittee that a decision of the Board of | In No. 130,” Mr. Ballantine declared, 

2 = i“the Old Colony Trust Company is the 

: | executor of William W. Wood, former 

and not merely as security for such pay-' president of the American Woolen Com- 
ment. This provision would seem to be|pany, and the suit is being brought to 
a proper one, for when given in payment/recover a tax which was paid by Mr. 
as distinguished from security, such|Wood upon his income tax which had 
notes take the place of the claim for|been paid by the company of which he 
which they have been given. The claim|was president.” The American Woolen 


the Government to have the writ 0 | 
certiorari in No. 407 dismissed, and the} 
Court granted the motion. 


|is entirely extinguished and the person|Company at a meeting of its directors, 


receiving the notes looks to them alone.}Mr. Ballantine added, voted to pay the 
They are not merely another form of|income tax of its officers, and the Com- 
the original claim but represent a pay-! missioner of Internal Revenue later as- 
ment of the claim in property by the | sessed a tax against Mr. Wood upon the 
debtor. amount of the tax paid by the company. 


For the reasons heretofore given we 
are of the opinion that the judgment diq| Arguments Requested 


not represent income in 1915 to the peti-| On Four Questions 

tioners who were on the cash basis. | After arguments had been heard in 
The determination of the Commissioner|}oth these cases, Mr. Ballantine con- 
is sustained in respect to that portion |tinued the court ordered the case re- 
of the amount received in cash in 1920,|<tored’ to the docket for reargument and 
which represented payment for services| stated that they especially desired the 
rendered after March 1, 1913, together | assistance of counsel in respect to the 





the entire amount of cash received in! burden of proving that portions of this 
1920 was income to the partnership and; amount represented taxable income to 
that one half of this amount was income; them not in 1920 but in 1915, when the 
of each of the petitioners for the tax-| judgment was entered. 

able year. The petitioners’ returns have; Evidently the petitioners did not con- 
been made on the cash receipts and dis-! sider themselves chargeable with income 
bursements basis. 


Interest on Loans 
Was in Default 


|1, 1918, as of the dates when the serv- 


|compensation accrued. Nor could they 


| for those services performed after March | 


|ices were performed and their right to} 


with interest upon all amounts from! following questions: 


| March 1, 1913, to the date of payment in| 1. Was there power in Congress to 


|cash. Judgment will’ be entered under) oonfer jurisdiction upon the Circuit 
| Rule 50. Court of Appeals to review action by 
| Reviewed by the Board. Sternhagen|the Board of Tax Appeals? 

dissents. 2. Does the Circuit Court of Appeals 


April 4, 1929. 


= ———_____—__——— 


iact as a tribunal of original jurisdiction 








| properly be chargeable for tax purposes 
jat such time, except upon an accrual 
|basis. This being true it is difficult to 
see in what manner the change in the 
form of their claim to a judgment repre- 
sents the receipt of income chargeable 
to them on the cash receipts basis. 


Suits Are Restricted 
To Enforcing Judgment 


It is true that the claim is merged in 
the judgment in the sense that no suit 
can thereafter be brought upon the orig- 
inal liability, but only for the enforce- 


f inter is c : 
of interest on his mortgages and bank | ment of the judgment. But this is be- 
| cause it is to the public interest to cur- 


loans. 

As of November 5, 1915, Ww | ern oy oe 3 , 
namarial Sep yds > ie “mas joer tail litigation and to avoid the ineconven- 
oan) ana ‘and 831.887 wanes of hi jience of preserving the original liability 
gaged raetana cae nastier é inn Greene | 2° a continued cause of action. There- 
County in addition’ oom large amount of | 108 the satisfaction of the claim must 
encumbered property both’ in” Greene|M,0Ugh¢ through the judgment, se 
County and other counties. The total!” and when the judgment a sought i 
ere ot steers and tax liens of] be enforced the courts may inquire as 
a eels caaet Comnty prior om Sotes to the nature of the original claim where 
928 69. The fain . a0 — = eee necessary for the purpose of such en- 
encumbered au a lagen Ht | ee Wi. Boynton v. ban oy, U- - 

. é y| , 466; Wisconsin v. Pelican Insur- 
was greatly in excess of the amount of) ance Co. 127 U. S. 265, 292. The judg- 


such liens. ment is a superior form of the original 


On March 1, 1913, Thompson was re- 
puted to be a wealthy man and was con- 
sidered perfectly solvent. No suits had 
been brought against him at that time.| 
He was prompt in the payment of in- 
terest on mortgages and loans and his} 
creditors had no difficulty in collecting! 
the amounts of their debts. Early in} 
the year 1914 rumors began to circulate 
that he was in financial straits, and at| 
the time the judgment was recovered | 
the bank of which he was president had! 
failed and he had defaulted in payment 


Petitioners Sustained ;claim possessing additional security 
but not representing the payment 
As to Part of Fees |thereof. See Provident Savings Life 


At some undisclosed time the peti-| Assurance Society v. Ford, 114 U. S, 635, 


tioner Kyle was offered an interest in an| It = merely a step in the enforce- 
operating mine which had just been|™ent of the claim. 
opened in return for the partnership| The petitioners attempt to draw an 
judgment and two other judgments! analogy between their judgment and 
which Kyle had entered against Thomp-| * ORO CASCS in which promissory notes 
son, The person making the offer agreed | ane stator Sorin of pone oid to 
to take these judgments at their face | P@Y™° ay SOrvices have Neen nee t 
value. The offer was not accepted by | Pepgenent income to one on the cash 
ane asis 
the petitioner. | ee : : 
oe bate ae ..| However, it may be pointed out that 
ee, By, Murdock, The petitioners! ots noth, ome age ferent 
termining that the cutive amsount of O04-| eee eee! sespects, Svat 3086 
a | ments. > re- 
820.27 received in cash by the partner-| quently pase, trem to bend: Gen. 
ship in 1920, as payment of its judgment | erally they can be readily discounted and 
gn an tereon as nome ore nthe handy of 0 bon fe hele ae 
i y r § a | free from defens2s which the maker may 
petitioners to the extent of their pro-rata) have against the original payee, whereas 
share, It is their position that of the) the assignee of a judgment takes it sub- 


amount so received only that portion| ject to all the defenses that existed | 


which represented interest upon the judg-' against it in the hands of the assignor. 
ment from the date on which the judg-! See Selz v. Unna, 6 Wall. 327, Griffiths 
ment was entered was partnership and! y, Sears, 112 Pa. St. 523, 4 Atl. 492. 
individual income during the taxable} Article 34 of Regulations 45 

year. | mulgated under the Act of 1918, provides 


As to that portion of the amount re-|that promissory notes constitute income 
ceived which represents payment for] when received in payment for services 


uy ot - 
; 





pro- 


LOOK AT 
YOUR LETTERS .. OTHERS DO 


(OR AT LEAST YOU HOPE THEY DO ) 


There’s many an important letter that gets shuffled in with 


the circulars — simply because it doesn’t Jook important... 

Some afternoon as you sign your mail, look over your 
own letters. Your envelopes —are they crisp and impressive 
... your letterheads distinctive? And the paper itself —is it 
of obvious quality and distinction? If you were recezving those 
letters, would their appearance command your attention... 


would you select them to read first ? 


A really fine stationery like Grane’s Bond will do a good 





bit to win a receptive audience for your letters. For impres- 
sive stationery makes a letter /Jook important. . . makes it 
stand out from the “‘waste-basket” mail. 

Crane's Bond—a 100% new white rag paper—costs a bit 
more than ordinary stationery. But it will lend to your cor- 
respondence an air of distinction which makes it well worth 


the slight difference. 


Crane’s Bond 


| CRANE & CO., INC + DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 





Commissions 











Inclusion of Unpaid 
Interest as Invested 


| Capital Is Overruled 


Court of Claims Holds Sums 
Were Not Due in Tax 
Year and Were Not 
Collectible. 


SCHMOLLER AND MUELLER PIANO CoMm- 
PANY V. UNITED STATES. No. F-327, 
| CourT oF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The plaintiff sued to recover taxes 
alleged to have been illegally collected as 
a result of the action of the Commis- 
isioner of Internal Revenue in refusing to 
include in plaintiff’s investment capital 
certain sums due as interest on install- 
ment contracts, but which sums were 
not payable until the contract had other- 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 16, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decisim not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 








Stephens-Adamson Menufacturgng Com- 
pany, v. Commissioner of 7 Internal 
Revenue, Docket Nos. 13462, 
25010, 380443. 

March 1, 1913, value of an inven- 
tion and an application for a patent 


a tor parpenes of wise been paid by the purchaser. 


ra : ._ «The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 
eae 6 a. te cee rs | the interest item could not properly be 
Starbuck, Administrator,,13 B. T. rer in invested capital, even though 
A. 796 followed. ;Plaintiff’s books so recorded the sums. 
The Court of Claims of the a States 
ae affirmed that finding and dismissed 
ee et — pond = Board plaintiff ’s suit because the controverted 
Title 28, United States Code, sec, 346, ay as it ee ee ee 
certify to this court questions deemed: fo..eabie in the tax year claimed 
necessary for the purpose of decision in ¥ 
a pending cause? 
; 3. What has been the practice of tax-. United States. 
ing officers relative to assessments | figs 
where, by agreement between the par-| Opinion by Judge Graham. 
ties, the tax laid upon the income ac-; The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
tually received by one of them has been|livered by Judge Graham, follows: 
paid by another ? | The plaintiff was engaged in the busi- 
4. Do applicable statutes authorize the; SS of selling pianos and other musical 
taxing officers to estimate total income| instruments on the installment plan. The 


18641, 








by adding to the amount actually re-|Contract of sale provided for the time} 
ceived by the taxpayer any tax which! 0f completing payment, contingent upon | 


| 


another has paid thereon under agree-|the price of the article and interest on 
ment between the parties? ithe installments, the interest to become 


“In answer to the first question,” Mr, | due and payable after the purchase price 


+ “ had been paid in full. 
Ballantine argued, “I should say that| eee Pee. . alias 
there was such power under Article III} Beginning with the year 1909 plaintiff 


: * | redited on its books to surplus the sum 
= pe dh ning rer ae ae = of $120,000, being estimated interest that 
the Revenue Act of 1926 to give the had accrued on installment-sales con- 
Circuit Court of Appeals jurisdiction to) ‘"@¢ts, and set up the same amount as an 


. asset in an account styled “Interest, dis- 
review the action of the Board of Tax count, and exchange,”” which account was 





” 
Appeals. carried on the books in the same amount 
Board Is Em powered for the years following. 
To Revi A In 1919, in returning its invested 
o Review Assessments capital for taxing, the plaintiff included 
Mr. Ballantine then outlined the par | thie sum, $120,000. The commissioner re- 


pose for which the Board of Tax Ap- ; 

peals was created and said that prior to | 31, 1918, by this amount. 

the enactment of these later statutes, no| prior years plaintiff treated as and 

remedy was given the taxpayer to with-! credited to earnings which was actually 

hold payment of the tax. pending an|collected within the year; and also 

appeal. ; treated upon its books of account, con- 
“In the Committee reports of Con-|sistently, interest as earned in the year | 

gress which had much to do with the|in which it was received. 

passage of this legislation it was said Exempt From Statute. 

that the Board of Tax Appeals was an| The statute involved is the revenue 

impartial tribunal of experts, independent! act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1057, 1092, which is 

of the Treasury Department, who hadjas follows: 

the duty of reviewing the assessments “Sec. 326 (a). That as used in this title 

made by the Commissioner of Internal the term “invested capital” for any year 

Revenue,” Mr. Ballantine argued, |means (except as provided in subdivision 
When asked by Justice McReynolds: ‘®? 274 (c) of this section): 

just what issue was before the Board of 

Tax Appeals, Mr. Ballantine replied that| divided profits, not including surplus and 

the tax liability of a taxpayer was oe profits, earned during the year. 








The plaintiff did not keep its books as 
to these interest payments on the ac- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 








Avrnorizep Statements ONty Ant PreseNTED TIEREIN, fone 
PUBLISHED WurHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES e 


Invested Capital 


George E. H. Goodner, for the tax- | 
payer; Herman J. Galloway, for the| Judge; and Booth, 


duced plaintiff’s surplus as of December | 
In 1919 and | 








(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and un-} 








HOW MUCH SAVING 


Berna 





crual basis, but in the following man § 
ner: 

“Taxpayer, upon its books of account 
consistently treated interest as earne 
in the year in which it was actually re 
ceived, ’ 
“Taxpayer’s books of account wer 
kept and its returns were rendered upo) 
the accrual basis except as to the ii 
terest on contracts which interest wea 
consistently set up on its books as earneq 


and returned as income, in the year it ¥| 


laintifi 9 


which it was actually réceived.” 

The question is whether the 
could include in invested capital interes 
on installment sales when the interesi 
had not beén paid and when the plain 
tiff had consistently in previous years en- 
tered this interest on its books only when 
received, and then returned it as in- 
come, 


While it kept in reserve $120,000, as 
the interest became due and was paid it’ 
was placed on its books in the actual 
manner received, and this amount was 
reported each year as income in its in- 
come-tax returns. The amount claimed 
was never reported as income, not having 
been received, and not being income could 
not become surplus as 4 part of invested 
capital. 

These items of interest which were ir- 
cluded as surplus were not due and had 
not been paid, and payment was not en- 
forced in the year 1918. The Commi: 
sioner of Internal Revenue ruled again. 
the plaintiff, and on appeal to the Boar , 
of Tax Appeals his ruling was su: 
tained, with which ruling we agree. T) 
petition should be dismissed, and it is x: 
ordered. 

Sinnott, Judge; 





Green, Judge; Mos: 
Chief Justice, co , 
April 1, 1929, 





“CANCEL OUR ORDER!” 


You'll hear that after a fire 
stops your production . . . and 
you can’t ship for six or eight 
months! Orders will be can- 


celled. 


A Hartford Business Inter- 
ruption policy will protect you 
against this loss. Its operatio. /® 


is explained in 
“MR. DIXON,” a 
booklet we have 
recently _ issued. 
Write 


copy today! 


for your 


HARTFORD FIRE i | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | © 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
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will these improvements mean 


to your trucks? : 


~ 


Out of a careful study of speed and load in 
relation to truck tires—Goodyear has in- 
troduced new accuracy into tire building 
and buying. 

Each tire, today, is better specialized for 
its particular task. The new Goodyears— 
pneumatics, cushions, super-cushions, sol- 
ids—have new toughness where toughness 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


a6 Q@ ap ' ~ 








is needed ; greater resilience where cushion- 
ing isthe demand; greater resistance to heat 
for distance driving; greater traction which 
pulls through where others sink and spin. 

Are there savings here for you? Good- 
year Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
-by accurate recommendations, will ex- 
pertly help you decide. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 
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AUTHOR STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisue Wirhouwr ComMMENT 


Ar—E >RESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By Teae Unitep StaTES Daly 


Commerce 


Improvement Noted 
| In Cotton Textile 
* Industry in Europe 


‘Demand for American Prod- 
- ucts Shown in Reports 
Froma Foreign Service 
Representatives. 


Improverment in the conditions in the; 
cotton textile industry in Italy, France 
and Belgium, where weavers have been 
favored by large orders, is noted in a 
report to the Department of Agricul- 
ture from foreign service representatives 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The full text of a general statement 
on the foreigen demand for American cot- 
ton, made public April 16 follows: 

Little improvement, hwever, has oc- 
‘cured in the position of spinning and 


weaving mills in Central Europe. Early| 


in April sales by spinners and weavers 


-tin Germany were slightly increased by| 


‘the spring season inquiry, but the vol- 
‘ume of unfilled orders was still unsatis- 
éfactory amd further local curtailment 
was being considered. Spimmer demand 
dor raw cotton was quiet but there was 
a better demand from dealers. A slight 
improvement was reported im the current 
‘8 in Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
} Generally speaking, current production 
?wvels in the mills in central Europe are 
bout in lime with consumption, and the 
‘ oods stock situation is soumd. Orders, 
is true, Ihave fallen somewhat below 
urrent production recently, but the cot- 
in trade from spinners and weavers 
own to retailers have been buying care- 
iully for months past and have reduced 
stocks, 
_ Price-fixing Developed. 
Spinner purchases of raw cottom over 


most of the Continent were compara-| 
tively quiet during a large part of Feb-| 


‘uary, but some improvement became 

rident toward the close of the month. 
© xtensive price-fixing also developed at 
1,eend of February. The improvement 
in spinner purchases set im before raw 
sotton prices began to rise, but the fix- 


Ing of prices developed on the upward} 


‘ovement of the market, contributing 
bi 'thout doubt to the importance of the 
ee. The development of price-fixing 
ex lers was probably to a considerable ex- 
It it a result of yarn and goods orders 
st «ed by weavers and wholesalers and 
ims, therefore, to reflect. weaver and 
wlesale purchases, or their view of 
ar wcottom prices, more tham it does the 
a tw of spinners. Cotton purchases for 
© gport by merchants inthe principal'raw 
a tton markets are reported to have con- 
+ Aued rather quiet into March. 
£ Exports of cotton from the United 
} ‘ates to Great Britainso fax this season 
ve been heavy, but the imecreased ex- 
yrts hdve gone largely into port stocks 
‘ hich were low at the begimning of this 
asin. Exports of piece goods from 
reat Britain in February were above 
those for February a-year ago, but ex- 
ports of yarn declined. 
Good Yarn Demand in China. 
Cotton mills in China were operating 
at full capacity and the demand for yarn 
continued strong in February, according 
to Agricultural Commissioner Nyhus at 
Shanghai. Prices of low-grade Ameri- 
can cottom were high in relation to In- 
dian cottom, and sales of American cot- 
ton were light. In Japan, production of 
cloth in February totaled about the same 


as for the previous month, but was at a| 


higher rate, since February was a short 
month Stocks of American cotton at 
ports were 305,000 bales at the end of 
February as compared with 274,000 a 
month earlier. Exports of cotton from 
he United States to Japam and China 
nontinue at a rate much higher than last 
is ar, the total for the season to April 5 
m ‘ng 568 per cent greater’ than for the 
gi responding period a year ago, accord- 
afi to data from the “Commercial. and 
exy ancial Chronicle.” 

str 


“ineral Production 
inte: 
“offic 
of ' 


hve Winee Ranks Fourth in Can- 
co ada im Value of Output. 


: fineral production in _ Alberta was 
, Cally valued at $32,367,371 in 1928, 
ue corresponding figure im 1927 being 
129,309,223, and. in 1926, $26,977,027, 
ccording to a-report from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg, C. E. 
Brookhart, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: s+ 

Alberta stands fourth im the value 
of mineral output among the provinces 
of the Dominion, being exceeded in this 
respects. by Ontario, British Columbia, 
and Quebéc. The province supplies al- 
most 12 per cent of total Canadian pro- 
duction, 

The greatest contribution to the year’s 
productiom was made by the coal mines 
of the province with am output of 
7,355,489 tons valued at $23,517,988. 
Oil and gas wells in the prowince yielded 
14,337,115,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
valued at $3,391,212 and 488,268 barrels 
f petroleum worth $1,787,807, 

Alberta matural gas made up 64 per 
ent of the Dominion production in vol- 
ume and 41 per cent in value, and in the 
case of petroleum the output of Alberta 
wells represents 79 per cent of the vol- 
ume and 87 per cent of the walue of the 
total Dominion production. 

Clay products and brick manufactured 
in the province during the past year are 
valued at $1,486,860, and in this respect 
Alberta’s production stands next to that 
of Ontario and Quebec. Cement, lime, 
stone and sand and gravel contribute a 
further $2,182,130, while 94 tons of 
bituminous sands valued at $874 are 
included im _ the year’s production. 
Among the metallic minerals the only 
ones mentioned in the Alberta report are 
68 fine Ounces of gold worth $1,406 and 
seven fine ounces of silver walued at $4. 


“uban Wegetable Exports 
.0 America Show Increase 


Exports of Cuban vegetables to the| 
American market during the month-of 
March, 1929, amounted to 9,541,000) 
pounds as compared With — 8,532,000 
pounds im March, 1928, according to a 
report received in the Foreign Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from Consul Harold B. Quarton ‘at Ha- 
ani. This brings the total shipments 
the American market from the begin- 
of the 1928-29 season early in No- 
33,652,- 


her to Mageh $1, 1929, up to 


The jurisdictional question under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act arising 
in the case of Douglas y. The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, No, 312, was reargued in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
April 15 and 16, 

This case was argued before the Court 
on January 16, but om February 18, the 
Court ordered that the case be restored 
|to the docket for reargument on April 
15. In view of the importance of the 
case, the Attorney General of the State 
of New York was given leave-to file 
briefs and to take part in the oral ar- 
guments. 

Thomas J. O’Neill, of counsel for the 
|petitioner, opened the rearguments by 
briefly reviewing the facts of the case, 
over which there is no dispute, 


“Im 1927,” Mr. O’Neill declared, “an 


Court of the State of New York, West- 
chester County, under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, for injuries re- 
ceived by the petitioner, a citizen of Con- 


actiom was commenced in the Supreme | 
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Textiles 


Jurisdiction of State Court in Suit 


Under Federal Employers’ Act Tested For Roofing Finding 


Supreme Court Hears Argument in Action Brought by 
Nonresident Against Foreign Corporation. 


did try to do it, such action would be 
void because it is not within the power 
of Congress to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of State courts. 

“The exercise of such jurisdiction 
| would be a burden on interstate com- 
; merce because the railroads would be 
| compelled to bring witnesses from their 


Favor in South Africa 


United States Said to Supply 
More Than 80 Per Cent 


Of Asphalt Com- 
position Imports. 


The United States supplies more than 


work, to pay. their transportation and 80 per cent of the tetal asphalt composi- 


| wages while they are so absent, and | tion imported to South Africa, 
depreciate the rail-| tated on April 15 by the Department | 


!this would greatly 
road’s opportunity to render good serv- 
ice at fair rates.” 

Attorney General Ward, of New Yor 
State, declared that the Federal Em- 
| ployers’ Liability Act simply requires 


| Consul at Johannesburg,, 


it was! 
of Agriculture in a report from the Vice! 
G. A. Abbel. | 


| 
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Agriculture 


American Materials |Public Hearing Is Called to Consider 
Quarantine of Florida Against Fruit Fly 


| Advisability of Placing Embargo on Movement of Grape 


Fruit, Oranges, Peaches and Plums to Be Determined. 


As the result of reports of the appear- 
ance in Orange county, Fla., of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, the Secretary of 


| Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, has an- 


nounced that a public hearing will be 
‘held before the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration and the Federal 
Horticultural Board, in Washington, D. 
C., April 22, to consider the advisability 
of quarantining the State of Florida, and 
prohibiting the movement of peaches, 
plums, grade fruit, oranges and other 
hosts of this insect. 

Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chief of the Plant 


|The full text of the statement follows: | Quarantine and Control Administration, 


South Africa represents a fairly ac-| 


| State courts to assume jurisdiction over | tive roofing market of medium size and | 


such cases whew their ordinary jurisdic- 
‘tion, as prescribed by local laws, is ap- 
| propriate and adequate to the occasion 
| and is invoked in conformity with those 
i laws. 

“The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
; Court of the State of New York is sub- 
| ject only to the regulation and control of 
lthe New York State Legislature,” Mr. 


not be enlarged by Federal legislation.” 
Thomas J. O’Neill (Charles D. Lewis, 


| with a small and continuous annual in-| Mediterranean fruit fly, it was stated, is| Islands became infested in 1865. 


| Asphalt 


crease as construction work progresses. 


composition roofings, corru- | 
gated galvanized iron sheets, tiles, as- | 


bestos and wooden shingles comprise the 


|types handled in appreciable quantities | 


jand tiles leading in popularity. | 


: : , ‘ “ i isdiction can- | 
necticut, while engaged in the respond. | Ward argued, “and its jurisdiction 


ent’s railroad yard in Connecticut.” The | 


| American share of the roofing trade, the } 


respondent, Mr. 0’Neill added, is a Con- | 7) Goodwi Leonard F.| 
necticut corporation, but does business | Pesci aatt toatl Delitene with him on! 
in the State of New York. the brief) argued for the petitioner. E.| 

“The Supreme Court of the State of | R, Brumley (John M. Gibbons, Frederick | 


New York,” he continued, “entered its! J, Rock and J. Howland Gardner, jr.,| 


order vacating the service of the sum- | with him on the brief) argued for the re- | 
|mons and complaint and dismissing the | spondent. Attorney General of New 
actiom upon the ground that the jurisdic- | York State Hamilton Ward (Third | 
|tion of the Court in such a case was dis- | Assistant Attorney General Wendall P. 
cretionary and not a matter of right, and | Brown with him on the brief) argued for 
that petitioner should be remitted to an- | the State of New York. 
other forum.” i 
The Appellant Division of the Court | m6 18 E ] 
of Appeals cf the State of New York Gain In mp oyment 
wee — be pre — lower Court’s |, 
order, Mr. O'Neill declared, and the case | R d d f M h 
jis before the Supreme Court of the | ecor e or ont 
| United States on a writ of certiorari, pe- 
titiom for which was granted on Octo- | 
jber 15, 1928, ’ | Advance in March Was Un- 
Congress made provisions that any | 
jactiom under the Federal Employers’ | usually Large; Payrolls 
|Liability Act may be brought in the | Iso E d 
|district in which the accident occurred, | Also xpand. 
or im which the defendant yesides, or . 
|the district in which the defendant is | Employment increased 0.8 per cent in 
|doing business,” Mr. O'Neill argued, | March as compared with February and 
“and _ therefore the Supreme Court of ! pay rolls increased 1 per cent, according 
|the’ State of New York. was without |to reports to the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
|power to refuse jurisdiction over the | tistics from 27,625 establishments hav- 
/case_as the respondent did business in | ing in March 4,815,598 employes whose 
the State of New York.” lcombined earnings in one week were 
“Citizenship, under our form of con- | $134,009,899. The classes of employ- 
stitutional government, necessarily im-| ment included were manufacturing, 
|plies and carries with it legal residence | mining, public utilities, trade and hotels. 
|in the State of citizenship,” Mr. O’Neill The full text of the statement follows: 
Increases in employment and in pay 


Expands in Alberta 


United States and a citizen of New York 
|is always a resident of the State of New 


| busimess purposes or other personal rea- 
jSons, reside ina sistéx State or a foreign 
country.” 

The New York statute which declares 
that the Supreme Court of that State is 
| invested with a discretionary jurisdic- 
tion in respect to actions by nonresidents 


|ness in the State for torts commi 

without the State is seanmiclcue 
|Mr. O'Neill declared, “if it is to be con_ 
strued to mean that a citizen, resident 
or alien, may bring actions against a 
| foreign corporation and such rights are 
oe ee a native-born American 

izen who is a citizen i 

|the State of Dimermine ee 
E. R. Brumley, of counsel for the re- 
|spondent, argued that the New York 
statutes are not unconstitutional because 
|@ discrimination is not unconstitutional. 
even as between citizens of different 
States, if there is a reasonable ground 
for the diversity of treatment. “No con- 
stitutional privilege 
tioner,” Mr. Brumley argued, “because 
he is a nonresident suing another non- 


being governed by the Federal Em- 
iployers’ Liability Act, 

“Congress has not attempted to en- 
large State jurisdiction by the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act and even if it 


‘South Africa Plans 





Cape Town to Johannesburg 
and Other Lines Projected. 


Plans are being completed for the es- 
tablishment of air passenger, mail and 
freight service between Cape Town and 
Johannesburg, as well as other air routes 
in Africa by groups interested in avia- 
tion, according to a report from the 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg 
|Samuel H. Day, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

_ The project has been under negotia- 
tion with the Civil Air Board, through 
which the Government is offeting a sub- 
sidy of £8,000 per amnum, for a weekly 


Town. 

Another plan for air service between 
\these same cities is said to have the 
backing of a motor car company of Port 
Elizabeth, The question of establishing 
& service operating three times a week 
is being studied at the company’s head- 
quarters in Canada. ‘The machines to be 
used would be large American all-metal 
monoplanes, probably the type having 
three engines and accommodation for 10 
to 12 passengers amd 3,000 pounds of 
freizht. 

Another group of prominent South 
Africans interested im aviation are plan- 
ning a Cape Town-Jonnesburg service 
using also American planes. They have 
applied for the Government subsidy and 
propose to use South African pilots, 


000 pounds as compared with 27,050,000 
pournds during the corresponding five 
months last season. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Total shipments of tomatoes to the 
United States thus far this season have 
amounted to 22,208.000 pounds as com- 
pared with 15,028,000 pounds during the 
corresponding period last season, Ship- 
ments of tomatoes from Cuba have now 
passed their peak movement and de- 
clinimg exports may be expected for the 
balamce of the season. Several other 
crops, however, are now being shipped 
in Large quantities, particularly egg- 
plants, peppers, potatoes and lima beans. 


ye 
ie 





ty ie” Ct 


|argued, “and therefore, a citizen of the | 


York, although he may temporarily, for | 


|agaimst foreign corporations doing busi- | 


is denied to peti- | 


resident upon @ cause of action arising | 
outside of the State, the cause of action ! 


Air Route Projects 


mail service between the Rand and Cape | 


‘ yoll totals were shown in March in each 
‘line of employment except coal mining, 
‘in which both anthracite and bituminous 
‘coal showed the beginning of the more 
| or less seasonal falling-off in production. 
Manufacturing employment stood at 
i higher level in March, 1929, than at 
|any time since April, 1927, and pay 
| roll totals were greater than at any time 
| since November, 1923. f 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 1.2 per cent in March, 
| 1929, as compared with February, and 
| pay roll totals increased 2.1 per cent, 
according to returns made by 12,138 es- 
tablishments in 54 of the foremost manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in March had 3,- 
459,042 employes whose combined earn- 
| ing in one week were $97,220,138. These 
| employes represent 53 per cent of all en- 


more than 40 per cent of the total num- 
er of employes in all manufacturing 1n- 
BSstrles in the United States. 
Gain Is Unusually Large. 

An increase in employment in manu- 
facturing industries in March has been 
shown in.each of the last seven years 
except 1924, but this increase of. 1.2 per 
cent in March, 1929, is considerably 
greater than in any of the years except 

923. : 
: The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
| weighted index of employment in manu- 
| facturing inaustries for March, 1929, is 
98.6, as compared with 97.4 in February, 
/1929, and 93.7 in March, 1928; the 
weighted index for pay roll totals in 
March, 1929, is 103.9, as compared with 
101.8 in February, 1929, and 95.2 in 
| March, 1928. The monthly average for 
1926 equals 100. 

The spectacular gains in March were 
45.8 per cent in employment and 38.9 
per cent in pay-roll totals in the fertili- 
zer industry; which habitually, reaches 
its highest level in March and April. 

The rayon industry reported an em- 
ployment. increase of 2.6 per cent with 
decreased pay-roll totals of 1.3 per cent. 

Increased employment in March was 
especially notable in nearly all Western 
| States, and somewhat less marked in 
| Eastern States. 

Advance Made Over 1928. 

The level of employment in manufac- 
turing industries in March, 1929, was 
|5.2 per cent higher than in March, 1928, 
land pay-roll totals were 9.1 per cent 
*| higher. 

March was the sixth successive month 
showing a higher level of employment 
than the same month of the preceding 
; year, the percentage of increase, which 
lin the first month was 0.6, having been 
| substantially greater in each succeeding 
| month. 

The outstanding employment fincreases 
lover this 12-month period were in metal 
industries—machine toals, automobiles, 
| shipbuilding, electrical machinery, agri- 
| cultural implements, brass products, and 
foundries. ( 

The Kast North Central geographic 
division in March continued to show a 
jvery large gain in employment in this 
iyearly comparison, the increase having 
been 13.3 per cent, with the Middle At- 
lantic division following with a. gain of 
5.1 per cent. 

Per capita earnings of employes in 
March, 1929, were 0.9 per cent higher 
than in February, 1929, and 3.7 per cent 
higher than in March, 1928. 

In March, 1929, 9,413 establishments 
reported an average of 92 per cent of a 
full normal force of employes and an 
| average of 98 per cent of full-time opera- 
tion. 

Anthracite mining decreased 7.5 per 
cent in employment in March as com- 
pared with February, and bituminous 
coal mining decreased 0.8 per cent, while 
metalliferous miining increased 2.5 per 
cent, public utilities increased 0,2 per 
cent, wholesale trade increased 0.5 per 
cent, retail trade increased 1.7 per cent, 
and hotels increased 1.1 per cent in em- 


ployment, 
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| ployes in the 54 induStries surveyed and |, 





with galvanized iron} 


in South Africa, 


The asphalt composition roofing mar- | 
ket represents practically the entire | 


wooden shingle imports supplying the | 
balance of the American total. 
Canadian Trade Absorbed. 

The United States supplies 
over 80 per cent of the total asphalt 
composition imports, the remainder be- | 
ing principally in British hands. Canada | 
enjoyed a small but substantial trade 
until the removal of 
preferential duty, after which a large | 
portion of its trade was acquired by| 
American companies, 

Imports of felt, rubberoid and similar 
substances for building in 1927 totaled, 
59,747 rolls compared with 93,728 im- 
ported in the preceding year. The} 
largest contributions in both years were 
from the United States, whose share 
declined from 77,030 rolls in 1926 to! 
48,182 in 1927. Most of the balance | 
came from the United Kingdom, which 
furnished 14,437 rolls in 1926 and 9,914 
in 1927. 

While it is true that there was a 
slight depression of the trade in 1927, | 
the larger part of the reduction in im- 
ports was due to the heavy imports 
during the latter part of 1926, which| 
were disposed of in the early months of! 
1927. General opinion is that there was 
a material augmentation of the market } 
in 1928, but the final statistics for that 
year are not yet available. 


slightly | 


German Mouth Organs 
And Accordions in Demand 


German mouth-organs and accordion 
factories at Trossingen were occupied at 
or near capacity nearly all through 1928, 
it was stated in advices from the Consul | 
at Stuttgart, C. Reynolds, made public, 
April 16, by the Department of Com-| 
merce. The full text of the statement’! 
follows: 


From January to November last year | 





according to announcement, has gone to| 
Florida to make an investigation in co- | 
operation with State officials. The 


the most widely distributed and danger- 
ous pest known, and occurs in tropical | 
and subtropical sections of the Eastern 
and Western Hemisphere. 

The full text of the statement, made | 
public by the Department, descriptive of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, follows: 

The Mediterranean fruit fly is a cos- 
mopolitan pest. It has been known to 


found attacking at apricot orchards near 
Paris, France, and during 1901 it was 
reported from New Zealand and Brazil. 

Compere, in 1904, found the pest in 
Egypt, and in Asiatic Turkey at Beirut 
and Jerusalem. Argentina. was reported 
infested in 1905. Between 1909 and 
1914 it was found in the eastern and 


Exports of Grains | 
For Week Reduced | 
More Than One-half | 


Quantity Is Less Than Gne- 
Third of Shipments ir 
Corresponding Period 
Of Last Year. 


Exports of United States grains from 


. 


western parts of Africa, and in 1915 it| the principal ports of the United States 
western parts of Africa, and in 1915 it! in the week ended April 13 totaled 698,- 
Madagascar. | 000 bushels, compared with 1,443,000 
During 1916 it caused serious damage| bushels for the preceding week and 2,- 
to the orange, tangerine, peach, pear,| 218,000 bushels for the corresponding 
and apple crops of the Patras consular| week in 1928, according to statistics 
district of Greece. It is claimed that| made public by the Department of Com- 
this was the first time in 10 years or| merce on April 16, 
more that this pest had been noticed in} Of the total, the separate grains were 
this district of Greece. The Bermuda! reported by the Department of Com- 
el | merce as follows for the week: Barley, 
The economic importance of the Medi- | 102,000 bushels; corn, 249,000 bushels, 
terranean fruit fly as a pest of fruits} of which 114,000 bushels were exported 
varies with the climate of its natural! to Canada; oats, 70,000 bushels, and 
abode, or habitat. Thus, in France, near | wheat, 277,000 bushels, of which 4,000 
Paris, where it has been known to at-| bushels were shipped to Italy, 117,000 
tack apricots and peaches, it has not; bushels to the United Kingdom, 24,000 
become a serious pest, because of cli-| bushels to other European countries, and 
matic checks. Such checks to the sever-} 115,000 bushels to Canada. 


ity of its attacks have been noted in 


science for 100 years and during these| Portions of Australia, South Africa, and 


years has spread throughout the world, 
until today the North American conti- 
nent is the only large land area upon 
which it has not become established. 

It first attracted serious attention in 
London, where oranges arriving from the 
Azores were discovered to be badly de- 
cayed and wormy. It was recorded as 
a pest in Spain in 1842, in Algeria in 


and in Tunis in 1885. 
first reported in South Africa. 


It became established in the western| to man is subject to attack by this fruit 


the 3 per cent/|1858, in Italy in 1863, in Sicily in 1878,) portant insect pest to horticultural de- 
In 1889 it was| velopment. 


part of Australia in 1897 and in the} 
' 


eastern part in 1898. In 1899 it was 


detected in Tasmania, in 1900 it 


Views of Listeners Asked 
On Radio Broadcasting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


!'vember 11, 1928, and conditions since 
| that date. 


2.—What is your opinion of general! 
receiving conditions in your locality? In 
answering this keep in mind the number | 
of stations already licensed, the constant | 
demand on the Commission for new sta-! 


ing stations. | 


4.—List in order of preference (based 


was|,numerous stringent quarantines 
———} cost the State and Federal Governments 


i Female Drills Holes 


elsewhere, and would be operative in 
continental United States except in por- 
tions of California and the Southern 
States. 

On the other hand, in tropical and 
semitropical countries the fruit fly is 
capable of becoming a pest of first im- 
portance, and, as in the Hawaiian Is-; 
lands, may be classed as the most im- 


Practically every fruit crop of value 


fly. Not only is it of importance as a 
destroyer of fruit, but it is the cause of 
which ! 


much money to make effective and which | 
rob countries of good or prospective mar- | 
kets for their fruit. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly is an in- 
sect that in the adult stage resembles 
in size and general shape the ordinary 
house fly, but differs greatly in the color | 
vattern of the body and wings and in 
its habits. 





And Lays Eggs in Fruit 
The female fiy is able to drill. with 


tions and for additional power for exist-}the sharp end of her body, small pin- 


hole-like breaks or punctures in the skin 


3.—In order to give the best possible; of fruits, and through these punctures 
radio service to the entire country do} 
‘you consider the number of 
should be increased or decreased? | 


she lays her eggs. Naturally, these egg | 


stations | punctures are so small that they are not 


seen by the average person. 
Ordinarily the fly lays from one to six | 


i States 


solely on your enjoyment of their pro-; eggs through these holes into a small | 
grams) call letters of stations that you! cavity made for them just beneath in the 
| receive satisfactorily and listen to regu- | pulp or rind. In some instances sev- | 
larly. Indicate approximately your val-| eral hundred of the small white eggs, | 
uation of programs of various stations,| which are only about one-twenty-sev- | 
giving best station a rating of 100 per|enth of an inch long, mav accmulate | 


cent. Indicate character of reception 
as explained in accompanying letter and! 
indicate by letter “D” or “N” whether 
stations received day or night or both. 
Clarity and Desirability. 
5.—List stations that you receive with! 


in a single egg cavity as the result of | 
repeated egg laying by many females | 
through the same opening in the skin. | 

The eggs hatch into whitish larvae, or | 
maggots, that burrow or tunnel in all di- 
rections through the pulp, feeding as they 


Germany exported 40,269 mouth organs, | satisfactory volume but whose programs! go and causing decays to start. When | 
as against 45,056 in the corresponding | are such that they do not appeal to you| first hatched they are very difficult to | 


part of 1927. 

Export to some countries increased, | 
but to others, including the United| 
States, they declined. Exports to the! 


indicating briefly your objection to their 
programs. 
6.—Chain programs: (a) If you 


'and that you do not enjoy listening to,! detect, but when full grown they are 


very white and, although only four-six- 
teenths to five-sixteenths of an inch long, 
are quite easily seen. Full-grown mag-, 


United States numbered 13,979 in the! could receive but one station would you| gots have the peculiar habit, if taken out | 


first 11 months of 1928 as compared with | 
19,294 in 1927, | 

German piano factories, however, are | 
reported to have suffered from over-| 
production and competition from small | 
manufacturers as well as from the pub-| 
lic drift to radios and phonographs. ; 
Nevertheles, 1928 showed an increase in| 
turnover. Exports to South America and | 
South Africa were satisfactory, to Eng- | 
land and Australia strongly reduced by | 
high customs duties. | 

In organ building, conditions grew | 
slowly worse during the year both in! 
domestic and foreign business. 

Exports of musical instruments from} 
the Stuttgart district to the United | 
States, consisting chiefly of mouth, 
organs and accordions, amounted to| 
$925,164 in 1928 as compared with) 
$951,182 in 1927. 


Wheat in Store and Afloat 
Declines in Week to April 13 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat in the principal American mar- 
kets for the week ended April 13 
amounted to 122,696,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 123,878,000 bushels (revised) 
for the previous week and. 65,516,000 
bushels for the same week last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly review of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
stocks in American storage for the week 
follow: Corn, 37,200,000 bushels; 
12,537,000 bushels; rye, 6,980,000 bush- 


Other grain! 


oats, | 


prefer that to be a local or a “chain” 
program station? (b) How many sta-! 
tions giving the same chain program oun | 
you receive regularly, with entirely satis- | 
factory reception, at the same time, by; 
merely tuning your receiver to the differ- | 
ent stations? Give call letters of dupli- 
cating stations. (c) Based with regard 
only to stations that you can receive en- | 
tirely satisfactorily, would you prefer! 
to have more or fewer of them give chain 
programs? 
Distance Reception. 

7.—Distant reception: List a few of, 
the most distant United States stations | 
received since November 11, either by | 
loudspeaker or earphones. 

8.—Where your receiving conditions 
are not entirely satisfactory state condi- 
tions that limit your reception, such as 


heterodyne, cross-talk, static, or electri- 
! 


cal noises. 


| 9.—Cleared channels: (a) Based on the | 


statement regarding cleared channels or 


of the fruit and placed upon a smooth | 
surface, of curling up and jumping from | 
one to six inches. | 

After leaving the fruit upon which | 
they have fed, the larvae either burrow | 
into the soil to depths varying up to 2 
inches or seek shelter under any object 
upon the ground and there transform | 
to the pupa or chrysalis stage. During | 
this stage the insect is not able to move. 

Although outwardly appearing quite | 
dead, inwardly the wonderful changes | 
are taking place by means of which na- | 
ture~transforms the ugly maggot into | 
the beautiful fly. And in the course of | 


During the week ended April 16 Ca- 
nadian grains cleared from United States 
Atlantic ports amounted to a total of 
2,588,000 bushels, of which _ barley 
amounted to 383,000 bushels; oats, 39,000 
bushels; and wheat 2,166,000 bushels, 
according to the Department. 

A total of 145,000 barreis of United 
wheat flour, the Department 
stated, was exported during the week; 
and there were 48,000 barrels of Cana- 


| dian wheat flour in transit. 


The Department reported that 6,652,- 
000 pounds of rice were shipped from 
the United States during the week, com- 
pared with an export of 11,664,000 
pounds during the previous week. 


a few days the adult fly breaks forth 
from the pupa, pushes her way up 
through the soil, and, as the mother of 
the second generation, flies back to the 
tree and searches for fruit in. which to 
lay her eggs. 


——_—— 


“On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here... 
a dot for practically every prom- 
inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere .. . a dot for practically 
every city and town in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine interest in a guest’s wel- 
fare that have attracted and con- 
tinue to attract people from all 
over the world put the Waldorf- 
Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away ‘from 
home.” 





Under the same 


general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 
Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 








on your own views in case they are not 
in full agreement with that statement, 


‘do you consider that the number of} 
} cleared channels should be imcreased or 
| decreased in order to give best possible 


|reception to the country as a whole? 
(b) What do you consider should be the 
power of stations on cleared channels? 
Enjoyable Programs. 
10.—State briefly character of pro- 
grams you enjoy the most and do you 
consider there is too much advertising 
by broadcast stations? 
| 11.—Do you object to phonograph 


! or mechanical reproduction being broad- | 


The Great American 
COMPETITION 


| 


} 


The Great American Competition is the com- 


petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
| of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 





els; barley,. 9,504,000 bushels, | radio receiver? 

Canadian grain in store in American; 12.—The Commission desires to ob- 
markets: Wheat, 20,662,000 bushels; j tain the names of afew listeners in each 
oats, 607,000 bushels; rye, 422,000 bush- | State who would be willing, on receiving 
els; barley, 1,929,000 bushels. American | a request from the Commission, to sub- 
grain in store in Canadian markets: | mit a confidential report on the reception 
Wheat, 1,608,000 bushels; corn, 360,000 | of some station or stations from time to 
bushels; oats, 235,000 bushels; rye, 1,332,- ‘time. Would like to have your name 
000 bushels; barley, 87,000 bushels. j placed on such a list? 


little citienla 
for a big rest 


‘ 


MILLION 


aday 


The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta, Ga, 


cast, and how many people listen to your | 


are these mental capacities—to see the need 


of better things, to sense the right, and to know 


how. In their fullest 
that defies material 


possession is a power 
competition. Between 


their grades of excellence is the great strug- 


gle—the Competition 


of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 


control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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sT. 
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MEMPHIS 
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CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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DETROIT 
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FORT WORTH 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


TON 


NGSTOWN 


Louis 
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Railroads 


Fares for Transcontinental Tourists 


To San Diego Held to Be Reasonable 


+> 


Rates Are Declared 
Not to Be Prejudicial 


Allegation of Unjust Discrimi- 
nation Is Found by I. C. C. 
To Lack Basis. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} | 
distance is 92 miles greater than from | 
and to the same points over the South-| 
ern Pacific via Niland, Calif. ‘ 

The Southern Pacific operates tr ins | 
beween Los Angeles and the east via El 
Centro, Calif., and from that point to Los 
Angeles the distance via San Diego is 56 
miles greater than via Niland. The fares 
applicable without the addition of the 
sums indicated will be termed the com- |} 
mon fares and the additional charges | 
will be called arbitraries. There is no | 
testimony to support the alleged viola- | 
tion of Section 2. That allegation will | 
not be further considered. é | 

From a large section of the United | 
States, to California, all-year tourist 
fares are authorized, with a return limit | 
of nine months from the date of sale of | 
the tickets; also summer excursion 
fares from May 15 to September 30, 
with a final return limit of October 31. 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco, Calif., may be se- | 
lected as a destination. The choice of | 
various routes with liberal stop-over | 
privileges is permitted. | 

The general basis of the all-year tour- 
ist fares is 10 per cent less than the sum 
of the normal each-way fares but by 
reason of the numerous stop-over priv- 
ileges permitted without charge and 
not permitted on one-way tickets, the 
saving is materially greater. The sum- 
mer tourist fares are on a much lower 
basis than the all-year tourist fares and 
their relation to the one-way fares is 
not as uniform as is that of the all- 
year tourist fares. Thus from Chicago, | 
Ill., to those California cities the normal 
one-way fare is $79.84, which fare 
doubled, less 10 per cent, is $143.71, the 
all-year tourist fare, while the summer 
tourist fare is $90.30. 





——_—_— 
| Pacific to Los Angeles, thence Santa Fe 


to San Diego; ; 

And return by the route used in the 
westbound trip or in connection with 
any of the other routes just described, 
the only restriction being that San 
Diego be not visited twice unless the 
route in both directions is in conjunc- 
tion with the S. D. & A. 

The application of the common fares 
is also authorized to San Diego over 
routes through Ogden, thence Southern 
Pacific to Los Angeles and Santa Fe be- 
yond, or via Salt Lake City and Western 
Pacific to Stockton or San Francisco, 
Calif., thence Southern Pacific to Los 
Angeles and Santa Fe beyond, and in 
connection with either of these routes, 
the Santa Fe may be used between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles in conjunc- 
tion with either the Southern Pacific or 
the Western Pacific east of San Fran- 
cisco. However, with respect to the use 
of these routes, the going and returning 
trip must be by one and the same of the 
gateways just indicated. 


Choice of Routes 
For Return Is Limited 


Under the common fares a passenger 
traveling to, from or through San Diego 
may also travel to, from or through San 
Francisco, or in fact any point north of 


| Barstow, Santa Barbara or San Bernar- 
| dino, Calif., only when the same route 


west of the gateways is used in return- 
ing. If he travels via San Diego through 
any of the southern gateways in one di- 


| rection, and via San Francisco and points 


north and east thereof in the other di- 
rection the arbitraries are assessed. 

On the other hand, the common fares 
apply to, from or via both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles by way of any of the 
gateways referred to, and any return 
route is available that is available as a 
westbound route. It is this denial of the 
same freedom in the selection of the re- 
turn routing, except upon payment of the 
arbitraries, that is the basic cause of 
the complaint. ; 

Complainant directs attention to the 
substantial parity in the short-line dis- 
tances from Chicago to San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, 2,249, 2,231, 


Passenger Fares 


over the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
jare permitted the choice of routes be- 
tween various points on those lines. As 
illustrative, it appears that the distance 
over the Southern Pacific from Los An- 
geles to Sacramento by way of) Bakers- 
field is 448 miles but routing is also 
authorized by way of Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco, with a maximum circuity 
fof 125 miles. pee 
As previously stated, a passenger may 
travel at the common fares to San Fran- 
| cisco ov» Log Angeles with return routing 
\via a gateway other than that used in 
: 2 jthe westbound route. Points embraced 
Advantage Said to Be Given Los | in such routing — ac = 
Stockton, on the north, Fullerton, Calif., 
Angeles and San ‘just south of Los Angeles, on the south, 
Francisco. and ee seco aoa 
ch ioclgpaliaboatien distin points which also include San arbara, 
|tances over the above short routes be-| San Jose, Bakersfield, and Fresno, Calif,, 
tween Chicago and either San Francisco| are the alleged unduly preferred points. 
or Los Angeles results in aggregate dis- ha Seen aT te Satie rece it 
| tances slightly less than 5,000 miles and! the exa 1 
compared therewith complainant shows| Undue preference of such points as Phoe- 
|“going” and “returning” routes between | "!X; er nag ee sem te 
|these same points with aggregate dis-|, Considerable money has been expende 
tances ranging from 4,960 to 6,456 miles, | in advertising San Diego with a view to 
As illustrative of circuity in routes and|im¢reasing its population and stimulat- 
out-of-line hauls authorized in connec- a eee ae Dicka coleaotes Lo 
Lalgde aie ate aed a he sarees various — apr mes which eee 
ace : | wise are engaged in advertising to induce 
(1) The main line of the Santa Fe; immigration and tourist travel; that a 
between Kansas City and California is 


i large per cent of passengers taking 
through La Junta, Colo., 184 miles from) transcontinental tours prefer to use dif- 
Denver, Colo., and a side trip is accorded 


ferent routes on the going and return 
from La Junta to Denver and return, ag- 


D ‘ trip; also that passengers coming 
gregate out-of-line distance 368 miles;)through San Diego complain of paying 
(2) From Newton, Kans., also on a 


Charges Are Varied 
On Different Routes 


extra fares and that the city is injured 
main line, the distance to Wichita, Kans.,| thereby. It is also claimed that the 
is 28 miles and a side trip is authorized! additional fares prevent many of the 
to that point and return, the aggregate; larger “road shows” which visit these 
out-of-line distance being 56 miles; | other oan cities from including 
i | San Diego in their circuit. 
see Gan eee eee _ Defendants testify that while distance 
through Ash Fork, Ariz., and thence | is the prevailing basis used in establish- 
through Cadiz, Calif. A branch line ex-;ing fares via the short-lines this factor 
tending south from the miain line at Ash| Must necessarily be disregarded in ap- 
Fork, connects again with the main line | Plying such fares over longer routes in 
at Cadiz. Phoenix, Ariz., is located on| Competition with the short routes. As 
this branch line and routing via that|there would be a wide variance in the 
point, on the basis of the common fare, | fares over different routes if the distance 
is premitted. Such out-of-line or cir-| Ver each separate route governed, and 
cuitous routes add a distance to the| as it is to the interest of the public and 
main line distance aggregating 388 miles|the carriers that such a situation be 
if the passenger returns to the main line | avoided, defendants urge that, subject to 


at Ash Fork or 197 miles in the event 
he returns to the main line at Cadiz; 
(4) The distance from Portland to 
Seattle and return is approximately 365 
miles and subject to certain restrictions 
to insure the routing over their lines 
to or from Portland, the Union Pacific, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 


the requirements of Section 3, they 
should be left free to determine the 
routes which shall participate on the 
basis of short-line fares. 

At present 350 side trips, at varying 
additional charges, are authorized, these 
including the side trip from Williams, 


Ariz., on the Santa Fe, to Grand Canyon, 


and 2,248 miles, respectively. The dis- 
Fares From Eastern Points {tance to San Diego is over the Chicago, 
° ° | Rock Island & Pacific in connection with 

Are on Different Basis ithe Southern Pacific through Yuma and 
The basis of summer tourist fares is | the S. D. & A. The fact is stressed that 
somewhat different from points east of |San Diego is on a through route to Los 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. Eastern | Angeles, ard by that route the distance 
carriers publish a round-trip summer | to that point from Yuma is but 92 miles 
excursion fare over their lines of 80|greater than the distance from and to 
per cent of double the one-way fare.|the same points over the Southern Pacific 


From New York City, for -example, the | 
standard one-way fare to Chicago is| 
$32.70 and 80 per cent of that fare | 
doubled is $52.32, which becomes the | 
factor of the eastern lines. However, | 
in making through summer tourist fares | 
from points east of such gateways, can 
western lines also publish certain “bas- 
ing” fares. From Chicago this fare is 
$86, and the summer tourist round-trip | 
fare from New York to California is} 
constructed by adding these respective | 
factors of $86 and $52.32, resulting in 
an aggregate fare of $138.32. 

From the greater portion of the United 
States the all-year tourist fares are the 
same to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. From sections of the south- 
west the same fares, lower than those to 
San Francisco, apply to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. From sections of the 
northwest the same fares, lower than 
those to San Diego, apply to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. From a smail 
portion of the northwest, the fares to! 
all three destinations differ, the lowest | 
applying to San Francisco and the high- 
est to San Diego. This is also true from | 
a relatively small section of the western | 
portion of the southwest, the lowest ap-| 
plying to Los Angeles. | 

What has been stated regarding the | 
all-year tourist fares also applies in a| 
general way to summer excursion fares, | 
except that the territory from which| 
the fares to these three points are the 
same, is larger and there are differences | 
in the area and location of the territory | 
from which the other relationships de-| 
scribed are maintained. Summer excur-| 
sion fares are maintained from almost! 
all the territory in the United States | 
whereas the all-year tourist fares do 
not apply from a considerable portion 
of the extreme western section of the} 
country. 


' 
Excursions Offered 
! 


To Eastern Cities 


The tariffs also authorize all-year 
tourist and summer excursion fares from 
California points, including San Diego, 
to various commercial centers east of | 
the Rocky Mountains. Subject to a 
slight difference in the original date of 
sale of the summer excursion tickets, 
the fares, routes, time limits, and other 
conditions are substantially the same as | 
explained in connection with the west- 
bound adjustment. There is one excep- 
tion. To points on the eastern lines, | 
those lines for their portion of the trans- | 
portation under such tickets charge dou-| 
ble their one-way fares. A discussion! 
of the westbound situation is sufficient | 
and unless otherwise indicated what is| 
hereinafter stated has reference thereto. | 

A passenger purchasing a round-trip | 
ticket at the all-year tourist or summer | 
excursion fares described may travel: 

(1) Via Ogden, Utah, over Southern | 
Pacific through San Francisco or Sacra-| 
mento, Calif., to Los Angeles, thence | 
Santa Fe to San Diego, return by way | 
of Ogden, using the same route to that | 
point; | 

(2) Via Albuquerque, N. Mex., over 
the Santa Fe, to Los Angeles, thence 
Southern Pacific to San Francisco and | 
return by way of Albuquerque, using the 
same route to that point, with side trip | 
en route from Los Angeles to San Diego | 
and return; | 

(3) Via El Paso, Texas, over the | 
Southern Pacific through Los Angeles to | 
San Francisco, return by way of El | 
Paso, using the same route to that | 
point, with side trip en route from Los | 
Angeles to San Diego and return; 

(4) Via Salt Lake City, Utah, over | 
the Union Pacific System lines to Los | 
Angeles, thence Southern Pacific to San | 
Francisco, return by way of Salt Lake | 
City, using the same route to that point, | 
with side trip en route from Los An- 
geles to San Diego and return; 

Or such passenger may travel without 
paying the arbitraries: 

(1) Via Albuquerque over the Santa 
Fe to San Diego through Los Angeles, or 

(2) Via El Paso over the Southern 
Pacific to Los Angeles, thence Santa Fe 


Diego; 
a Vie Sn tae City 


% : a 


over Union 


i 


via Niland. 
Short-line Distances 
Are Nearly Equal 


It is contended that it is improper to 
classify the service from San Diego as 
a side trip or out-of-line movement, par- 
ticularly in view of the many circuitous 


jand out-of-line hauls elsewhere permit- 


ted by defendants in connection with 
these fares and that the exaction of any 
charge to, from or via that point, over 
and above such common fares, results in 
unlawful charges. Doubling the dis- 


authorize. side trips from Portland to 
Seattle and return; 


(5) By way of the Santa Fe, Los An- 
geles is reached by lines extending 
southwardly from Barstow, on the main 
line between San Francisco and Albu- 
querque. As routing through both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco is also au- 
thorized in connection with the Santa 
Fe, and as the distance from Barstow 
to Los Angeles is 142 miles the aggre- 
gate out-of-line haul required is thus 
284 miles; 

(6) The tariffs provide that the round- 
trip tickets here under consideration 
from Chicago to California, with rout- 
ing over Santa Fe via Kansas City, may 
be exchanged for tickets with routing 
via the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to 
St. Louis, thence Missouri Pacific to 
Kansas City. Such alternative routing 
adds distance of 131 miles to that over 
the line of the Santa Fe referred to. 

Complainant refers to other situations 
in California where passengers traveling 


“Y our new book, 


Mr. Adams” 


Ariz., and return. The various situations 
referred to by ctmplainants disclosing 
circuitous and out-of-line hauls author- 
ized in connection with the common fares 
are due in some instances to competi- 
tive conditions and in others to oper- 
ating conditions and convenience in train 
|service. It is not necesasry to recite 
| those reasons in detail. 

The arbitraries collected in connection 
with tickets routed over the Santa Fe be- 
‘tween San Diego and Los Angeles, ac- 
| crue entirely to that defendant and when 
leollected in connection with tickets 
| routed over the S. D. & A., they are di- 
vided among the lines interested via 
the route travelled, through El Paso to 
San Francisco, namely, the lines west of 
New Orleans, Memphis, or St. Louis, ex- 
| cept when the travel is through Kan- 
sas City, when tle additional amount is 
distributed among the lines west of Kan- 
sas City. 

To be continued on the issue of 

April 18. 


A bank has real reason for pride when it can hand 
to its depositors a new passbook bearing the printed 


figures of 


a National Posting Machine. 


For that little incident, the changing from the old 
to the new, marks the beginning of a new protection 
in the handling of savings accounts. 


In the new book every entry will be in plain, printed 
figures that cannot be changed. And the depositor 
will know that the record in the book is exactly the 
same as the record on the ledger card for it was 
made at the same operation. 


Every day, banks in all parts of the country, are 
handing these new passbooks to their depositors 
and gaining a new. confidence and protection. 


The National Posting Machine 


‘FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of,,The National Cash Register Co. 


“Dayton, Ohio 
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Car Rentals 


Changes Are Favored | 


In Rules Governing 
Car-hire Settlement 


Revisions Are Commended 
In Rentals for Use of | 
Freight Cars by Other 


Carriers. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
mileage rates as are allowed for the use 
of cars owned by private car lines, is 
unreasonable, and should be abrogated. 

3. Per-diem Rule 5 is unreasonable to 
extent that it prohibits car-hire allow- 
ances to nonsubscribers which perform 
terminal switching, as the latter term is 
defined by the switching reciaim rules of 
the American Railway Association, and; 
should be so amended as to provide for| 
the same reclaim allowances, to nonsub- 
scribers as to subscriber lines. 

4. Paragraph (b) of Per-diem Rule 6 
is unreasonable and should be abrogated. 

5. Car-hire allowances may properly 
be accorded to terminal railroads outside 
switching districts. In granting such al-| 
lowances, consideration should be given 
to local conditions, to the question of 
whether the terminal railroad is effi- 
ciently operated, and the amoutn of car 
hire which it would pay if accruals were 
computed on a mileage basis at 3 ¢ents 
per car mile. | 

Rights of Short Lines. 

6. It is uneconomical for short stub-, 
end carriers to subscribe to the per-diem ; 
agreement and report per-diem accruals | 
to numerous car owners throughout the; 


AvrHorizep S7aTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Bsine 
PuBLISHED WirHout CoMMENT RY THE UNiTep States DaILy 


Rate 
carriers in making settlements for per- 
diem cars delivered to the Lakeside & 


‘| Marblehead, Moshassuck Valley, North- 


ampton & Bath, Valley Railroad, and 
the Valley & Siletz, and a per-diem basis 
with reclaims in settlements with the 
Lime Rock. The Genesee & Wyoming 
and Tionesta Valley should make car- 
hire settlements in accordance with the 
per-rdiem rules. “ 


10. The system of car-hire settlement 
prescribed by the per-diem code, when 
revised to conform with findings herein, 
will constitute a reasonable basis for 
car-hire settlements with the Chicago 
Short Line, Illinois Northern, Manufac- 
turers’ Junction, Pullman Railroad, Bay 
Terminal, Benwood & Wheeling Con- 
necting, Birmingham Southern, Lake 
Erie & Fort Wayne, and the McKees- 
port Connecting; prdvided that a report 
of the reclaims allowed such railroads 
should be filed with this Commission; 
and provided further, that the modified 
demurrage bases of car-hire settlement 
now in operation should be continued in 
force for a reasonable time, but not to 
exceed six months after decision is en- 
tered in this proceeding, to enable in- 
terested carriers to determine’ the 
amount of time actually required by 
each of these railroads to handle freight 
ears in terminal switching service. 

Some adjustment may be necessary in 
connection with the divisions of rates 
now accorded the Chicago Short Line, 
Illinois Northern, Manufacturers’ Junc- 
tion, and Pullman Railroad for inter- 
terminal switching, and the divisions 
now allowed the Birmingham Southern 
on cars handled in line-haul service, in 


,; consequence of the change in method of 


car-hire settlement here proposed. 
Retroactive Adjustments. 


11. The existing basis of’ car-hire set- 
tlement with the Big Sandy & Kentucky 
River, Greenville & Northern, Jefferson 


Decisions 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
April 16 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket .No. 
3144.—Petroleum and Pefroleum Products 
from Oklahoma to Gulf Ports for Ex- 
port and Coastwise Movement. Decided 
April 6, 1929. 

| Proposed increase in export and coast- 

lwise rates on petroleum and_ petroleum 

| products, in carloads, from specified origins 
in Oklahoma to Texas and Louisiana 
ports not served directly by the Santa Fe 

System lines and cancellation of the exist- 

‘ing routes over the St. Louis-San Fran- 

cisco and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

found justified. Order of suspension va- 
eated and proceeding discontinued. 


No. 16979.—Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway 
1, 1929. 


Upon further consideration, finding in 
iformer report, 186 I. C. C. 324, that the 
rates on wrought iron and steel pipe, in 
carloads, from Graham, Breckenridge, 
Mexia, and Navarro, Tex., to Wilson, 
Okla., and from Bass, Tex., to Healdton, 
| Okla. were not unreasonable prior to 
| November 27, 1923, but were unreasonable 
;on and since that date, modified as to the 
period within which the rates were un- 
reasonable, as well as the bases to which 
reparation was awarded. Reparation 
| awarded to modified bases. 
| No. 20833.—Miami Laundry Company v. 
| Florida East Coast Railroad Company 

et al. Decided April 6, 1929. 

“Rates charged on machinery and ma- 
|chines, and parts thereof, from points of 


country, and that such railroads should} & Northwestern, Kosciusko & South-| origin in central territory to destinations 


be attached to their connecting carriers 
for purpose of car-hire settlement. 

7. Railroads whether long or short | 
which interchange traffic with several 
other railroads should subscribe to the 
per-diem agreement and make car-hire 
settlements direct with car owners. And 
that railroads 100 miles or more in length 
should subscribe to the per-diem agree- 
ment and report per diem to car owners, 
regardless of the number of railroads 
with which they connect. 

8. The modified demurrage bases of 
settlement now in force with Chicago 
Short “ine, Illinois Northern, Manufac- 
turers’ Junction, Pullman Railroad, Bay 
Terminal, Benwood & Wheeling Connect- 
ing, Birmingham Southern, Genesee &| 
Wyoming, Lake Erie & Fort Wayse, | 
Lakeside & Marblehead, Lime Rock, Mc- 
Keesport Connecting, Moshassuck Val- | 
ley, Northampton & Bath, Tionesta Val- 
ley, Valley Railroad, and Valley & 
Siletz, should be abrogated. 

Modified Basis. 

9. Modified per-diem basis with two 
days fvee time per loaded car inter- 
changed should be adopted by connecting 


eastern, Morehead & North Fork, 


; Skaneateles, South Manchester, and the! 


Virginia Blue Ridge, is unreasonable, 
and that connecting carriers should sub- 
stitute. a modified per-diem basis with 
two days free time on each loaded car 
interchanged; provided that no car hire 
should be collected on cars delivered to 


jin Florida south of Jacksonville found 

inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

; No. 20587.—Ozark Cider & Vinegar Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Tepeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided April 
5, 1929. Decided April 5, 1929. 

Rate on vinegar, in carloads, from 

Rogers, Ark., to Chanute and Iola, Kans., 


Company et al. Decided April ‘4 


, and provided further that reclaims in| No. 29514.— 


{found not unreasonable or unduly prej 
udicial. Complaint dismissed. 
Barrett Company v. Erie Rail- 


road Company et al. Decided April 5, 
| 1929. 


such railroads for return coal loading; 


lieu of two days free time should be 
allowed on cars, if any, which are han- 
dled in terminal switching service. In- 
asmuch as the bases of settlement here 
proposed are for general application by 


Rates charged on shipments of coal tar 
and cil tar, in tank-car loads, from Pater- 
son and Millville, N. J., to stations in 


all common carriers by railroad through- 


Philadelphia, Pa., found unreasonable. 


out the country, no retroactive adjust- Reasonable rates prescribed and repara- 
ments should be required. ae saan es nna’ Subeeiaae al 

12, A modified per-diem basis is a} No. 19684.—United Paperboa ompany, 
more appropriate ena of car-hire Incorporated v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
settlement with short line common car- —— Company ot al. Techies Agen :6, 
rigrs, whether industrially owned or} ae 

‘ : Rates on imported wood pulp, in car- 

otherwise, than a demurrage or cee loads, from Baltimore, Md., and New York, 
demurrage basis, demurrage being a2|/N. y’, to Wabash, Ind., found not unrea- 
penalty charge which is calculated tojsonable, unjustly discriminatory, or un- 
cause prompt loading, unloading and re-/|duly prejudicial. Complainant not shown 
lease of cars by shippers and receivers|to have been damaged by the fourth-sec- 
of freight. tion violations. Complaints dismissed. 


Steady Growth in Earnings - 


ANNUAL NET AND GROSS INCOME 
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The steady growth in earn- 
ings from year to year is a 
result of the usefulness and 
value of the service rendered. 
Through service in a wide- 
spread area comprising 16 
states, earnings are but 
slightly affected by local busi- 
ness disturbances. 

Associated investors appre- 
ciate the stability of earnings 
of the company. There aré 


now over 80,000 Associated 
security holders. 
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80% Growth in Customers 


In 1920- the properties 


now in the Associated Sys- 
tem had 352,725 custom- 
ers. Today there are over 
635,000 customers. 
is the normal growth of 
the same properties over 


the entire period. 


The steadiness of this 
growth (see chart) from 


year to year, 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
650,000 
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including 


1921 with its unusual bus- 


iness depression, 


indicates 


the remarkable stability of a diversified gas and electric system. 
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Banking 


Writs of Certiorari | Credit Expansion in Poland Counteracts 


Denied in Five Cases 
Involving Tax Issues 





Rulings of Lower Tribunals 
Interpreting Revenue Stat- 
utes Denied Review by 
Supreme Court. 





Petitions for writs of certiorari to re- 
view five cases involving interpretation 
of the Revenue Acts were denied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
April 15, thus leaving the decisions of 
the lower courts in effect. 

In the case of C, B. Fox Company, Inc., 
v. United States, No. 703, in which peti- 
tion for certiorari was denied, the Court 
of Claims had held (III, U. S. Daily, 
2589) that the petitioner’s excess-profits 
tax should be computed under Sections 
201 and 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
instead, as claimed by petitioner, under 
Section 209, as being a business having 
not more than a nominal capital. 

By refusal of certiorari in the case of 
Cuyahoga Abstract Title & Trust Co. v. 
Blair, Commissioner, No. 1704, the Su- 
preme Court left in force the decisions 
of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia (III, U. S. Daily, 2236) 
holding that the petitioner, engaged in 
the abstracting of titles, was not entitled 
to exemption from taxation under Sec- 
tion 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918 as 
a personal service corporation. 

Gifts to Charity. 

. The question: presented in the case of 
Sadowsky v. Anderson, Collector, No. 
709, according. to the Government’s 
brief, was whether the 15 per cent limi- 
tation on deductions for charitable con- 
tributions or gifts, provided for in Sec- 
tion 214(a) (11) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, should be restricted to income from 
sources other than the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness, where, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 330, he has exercised the 
option of having income from his busi- 
ness taxed as incdme of a corporation? 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held that the deduction 
for charitable gifts and donations should 
be limited to the percentage of the in- 
come received from other sources than 
the business. ¢ 

In the case of Abell et al. v. Tait, Col- 
lector, No. 719, the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused to review the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit (III U. S. Daily, 
2928) holding that where a trust, the 
corpus of which was the property of an 
estate, sustained losses on securities sold 
during 2 tax period, the beneficiaries 
under the trust instrument may not de- 
duct their proportionate shares of such 
losses from income received from the 
trust. ae 

The Supreme Court also denied review 
of the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in the 
case of Rouss v. Bowers, No. 758, holding 
that the vendor of a mercantile business 

. who sold it on May 13, 1918, for its Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, value, is taxable for the 
income earned by the business between 
those two dates, though the vendor failed 
to close his books, kept on the accrual 
basis, on the date of the sale. 





Bond Issue Is Proposed 
For System of Highways 





A proposal for a bond issue of $5,000,- 
000,000 to finance a nation-wide system 
of hard surfaced post-roads, to be con- 


structed by the United States as soon as 
practicable along certain prescribed 
routes, is made in a bill (H. R. 225) in- 
troduced by Representative Holaday 
(Rep.), of Danville, Ill. The measure, 
for the purposes of the proposed con- 
struction, is designed to authorize the 
officers of the United States Government 
to borrow money on the credit of the 
Government in such sums as may be re- 
quired from time to time up to the 
amounted stated. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Trackage Rights in Texas 
Sought by St. Louis Road 


The St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing it to acquire trackage rights 
over the line proposed to be built by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
from Quanah, Tex., to a point in Wil- 
barger County, Tex., where the new line 
will connect with a line proposed to be 
built by the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas from Seymour tos Vernon, Tex. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
122 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at nvon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 14.0476 


Belgium (belga) ..’...... pecee 18.8811 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... dba enh -7218 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......8. 2.9594 
Denmark (krone) ......, oseee 26.6561 
England (pound) ........ cooces++ 486.8815 
Finland (markka) ......., eevee 2.5158 
France (frane) .....-.+<%0 veces 3.9058 

Germany (reichsmark) ‘oe 23.7092 
Greece (drachma) aeee 1.2928 
Hungary (pengo) ....... eoceee 17.4217 
OSS RA cocceees 56,2359 
Netherlands (guilder) eocoee 40.1476 
Norway (krone) ...... cevesese 26.6684 
Poland (zloty) ....... oceeeeece 11.1880 
Sbortugal (escudo) ..... ahenelie 4.4640 
Rumania (leu) ........ cenecene 5958 
Spain (peseta) ........ ooecececs 14.8573 
Sweden (krona) ........ wneeees 26.7117 
Switzerland (franc) ..... coecee 19.2467 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...... oeees 1.7570 
Honk Kong (dollar) ..... coeccees 48,7376 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 61,3125 
China (Mexican dollar) ons 44.1750 
China (Yuan dollar) ...., sess 44,1666 
ONS Oo ae eee awe 36.3203 
Japan (yen) .......... es 44,4265 
Singapore (dollar) ...., ake & 55,9583 
Canada (dollar) ......... cvcocece Seaneus 
ere haseadeae 99.9482 
Memice (pepe) ......ccccccec ees» 48,2225 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........... 95.5866 
Brazil (milreis) ......... deooves 11,8590 
Chile (HO00) sss viercee eines 12,0633 
Uruguay (peso) ....... ha och 99,6464 
Colombia (peso) ...... sreregee 96,3900 
Bar GUVER sin srrccvercgdocccsccccee, SS87TH0 


Stabilization 


Deflation Caused by Adverse Trade Balance 





State Bank Reviews Financial Conditions of Nation and 
Stabilization of Zloty by Flotation of Loan. 





was found advisable to postpone the | 
adoption of the practice generally ob- 
served in gold standard countries of per- 
mitting fluctuations of the rate of ex- 
change within the gold points. : 
Although relations between the Polish 
money markets and those abroad are 
steadily becoming closer, they have not 
The iegitimate tendency to increase, yet become cloze enough for the slight 
the circulation of bank notes was checked | fluctuations of our exchange to be con- 
by the deficit in the trade balance, as} sidered a regulating factor for the in- 
well as by the policy of the Treasury.| flow and outflow of short-term foreign 
The unfavorable commercial balance| credit. On tl.e whole, economic condi- | 
caused a restriction in the volume. of | tions in Poland show that it is advisable 


Financial conditions in Poland, 
and the stabilization of the zloty 
are discussed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, in a review of the report of 
the Bank of Poland. 

Publication of the report was be- 
gun in the issue of April 16. The 
full text proceeds: 








— 





Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Balance previous day .. 
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Public Utilities 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


April 13. 
Made Public April 16, 1929. 





| 
| 
Receipts. 
$1,661,185.46 |i, your territory as to the futility of 
1,849,878.97 | municipal ownership and operation, 


especially in smaller communities, and 
also as to the economic necessity of large 


Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous internal 
FEVENUE ..ccccccecs 





1,889,651.55 


the conservation of fuel, and for the ex- 
'tension of service, at lowest cost to 
country districts,” he wrote. 

| Two exhibits in connection with Cali- 
354,901,294.91 | fornia public utilities activities dealt 
with alleged efforts to defeat the 1922 


5,874,771.87 


Total ordinary receipts 
349,026,523.04 


TOA 0.056. cescssvcae 
Expenditures 


circulation because foreign bills had to|to maintain absolute stability of the |General expenditures ..  $5,599,834.05 | m’ | n ‘oa — 
be bought inorder - meet foreign | rate of the zloty in terms of the dollar, |fpnterest on public debt ° 137,420.94 joer _ Se peor vate “an 
obligations. The Government’s policy| which is the foreign exchange most | Refunds of receipts ... 232,371.45 | f ra ae » cob ltched en oe 
of steadily increasing the Treasury re-| used in this country. Panama Canal ........ 4,524.18 s 5 


serves had a similar effect. Bank deposits inc hrov 
the year. The rapidity of their rise de- | 


Deflation Counteracted 
while deposits in the Postal Savings | 


py Cream Bapannon 'Bank, in the savings societies of the 


These two factors operated together | orate d in the cooperative 
to produce the effect of a slight dedation,| maniivalties, and of OM tntecropted | 
which, however, was counteracted by the | advance 
ee — operations of the a The rate of interest on deposits under- 

thoug the monetary. circulation . line. Private banks 
reached only slightly higher figures, it | Od Se tage 3 to 6 per 
approached the level sued to the ceo jcent for demand deposits 8 to $ per ent 

° - ’ 0 

ae goa Ng eaymnaar increased nd ie Gea a Sonar tine: 
steadily from month to month. During! és ‘ tal vol- 
the past year the characteristic expan- The share of the a the _ en 
sion was shown toward the end of each|Ume of short-term cre ‘th rs f th 
quarter; after these periods, part of the| tinued at approximately the level 0 The 
notes flowed back into the bank, indi-| Previous year, or about 25 per cent. The 
cating a greater elasticity of the cur-|S0undness and liquidity of the commercial 
rency ibills in the portfolio of the bank showed 

‘ * . |continuous improvement. — 

which was strengthened cmslderably |, Aericuiare tound ttself in command of 
radiy 1a new form of credi , 
— 7 a of Ge ststilbention | cared by the registry of wheat. Since 
year fo he * camuae ar aa 2 bind promulgation of the law and the reg- 
long-term ton in cheat Has the ulations putting it into effect only a few 
fret af a oy Wee an the fall months have passed, and these advances 
ie PacMag floated eae The 7 have not yet had time to develop. In 

& ; © / | respect to the importance of the security 


per cent loan of the city of Warsaw in t ais a a : 
o the creditor, represented by registered 
the amount of $10,000,000 placed at 89; wheat, it is, tote te canciones that an 


the 7 per cent loan of the city of Posen. 











inczeased throughout Operations in special ac- 
clined notably during the third quarter, | Adjusted service certifi- 
Civil-service retirement {ae 


Investment of trust 


Other public debt ex- 


Balance today .......-. 





found themselves in possession of too 
large a volume of bills at more than 
three months, originating chiefly from 
the textile industry. 


|seribing the act as “Shall California be 
~ | Sovietized ?” 

106,474.69 | "an exhibit in which George F. Oxley, 

in a letter dated February 28, 1926, 

ked State directors of public utilities 

31,638.06 |information bureaus to secure all news- 
7 |paper editorials relating to the veto of 

197,482.33 


COUNTS ..cccccccecece 


cate fund .....ccees, 216,533.12 | 


re 


eeevese 


President Coolidge in 1927, of the Mc- 


sere eeeesece 


funds ... 





introduced. 

The Muscle Shoals project was 
\basis of several other exhibits. W. J. 
| Baldwin, director of the Alabama Power 
Company publicity bureau, in a telegram 
idated June 28, 1926, asked George Mc- 
|Quaid, director of the Texas Publicity 
Bureau, to “Please rush me names of 
Texas State Legislators.” In a letter 
dated July 1 Mr. Baldwin said he desired 
to send the legislators pamphlets “to 
|give them an insight on the Muscle 
Shoals question.” 

Another exhibit, a pamphlet distrib- 
juted by the Alabama Power Company in 


Total ordinary 


expenditures 6,093,212.58 


804,418.60 
348,003,663.73 


354,901,294.91 


eeeces 


penditures ........+- 


WOCE Keicccevcescone 





ye, 


These securities 
are not eligible for rediscount at the 
Bank of Poland, but can be used as 





referendum’ on the California Water| 
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—|Exhibits Relating to Publicity Activities 
Of Utilities in West and South Introduced 





Documents Are Placed in Record Before Trade Commis- 
sion to Show Efforts Against Municipal Ownership. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Shoals and the Alabama Power Com- 
pany” which incorporated editorials 
ifavorable to the power company and its 
| proposal to lease Muscle Shoals. 

| An offer to carry publicity in the col- 


980,055.89 | production and transmission systems for| lege news service of the Agricultural | 


and Mechanical College of Texas, was 
shown in a letter presented in evidence 
from Curtis Vinson, publicity director 
|} for the school, dated January 31, 1928. 
Mr. Vinson said he would be glad to dis- 
tribute any articles supplied him by the 
Texas Utility Bureau. 

| A letter from M. H. Aylesworth, for- 
mer managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association, to S. J. Bal- 
| linger, of the San Antonio Public Service 
| Company, was in relation to the utilities 
industry’s cooperation with the General 
‘Federation of Women’s Clubs, in a sur- 
| vey the latter organization was making. 
Previous evidence has shown large con- 
j tributions, aggregating 
| $80,000 to the Federation of Women’s 





Nary-Haugen farm relief bill, also was; Clubs, and payments to Mrs. John D.| 


| Sherman, former president, of $600 each 


the | for articles written for the N. E. L, A. | 


| In his letter to Mr. Ballinger, which 
i was headed, “pressing and confidential,” 
| Mr. Aylesworth said that the Federation 
; wags about to undertake a “survey of 
| tremendous importance to the utility in- 
| dustry.” 
| “The General Federation recognizes 
‘that women are not adopting labor-sav- 
| ing appliances as rapidly as they should,” 
| said the letter, 

Mr. Aylesworth stated the survey was 
(2 determine the amount of such equip- 


ment in use and to encourage its further 


approximately ' 


of Texas utilities and asked that matter 
be held confidential. 

Another group-of exhibits consisted of 
| correspondence between H. M. Blain, di- 
rector of the Louisiana-Mississippi Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
with educators of those two States, re- 
gardirg speaking dates at their institu- 
tions for A. Gordon King, of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. The letters were: 
addressed to President D. M. Walker, of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Me-- 
chanical College; Dean T. W. Atkinson 
of Louisiana State University, Dean 
Douglas Anderson of Tulane University, 
and Dean John H. Dorroh of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. 

An exhibit consisting of a letter by 
Horace M. Davis, director of the Ne- 
| braska Utilities Information Bureau, 
| showed an invitation by the Redpath- 
Harner Chautauqua Circuit to have a 
public utilities representative to discuss 
| economics of the power industries to 
| Charles W public ownership speeches of 


Charles W. Bryan, Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1924. 


iy. C. C. Announces Action 
In Uncontested Cases 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| announced April 15 action taken by Di- 
; vision 4 in uncontested cases on its fi- 
nance docket as follows: 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 
7455, (1) authorizing the San Luis Valley 
Southern Railway Company to construct an 
extension of its line of railroad in Taos 
: County, N. Mex., from its southern termi- 
nus, on the boundary line between Colorado 
and New Mexico, in a southerly direction to 
a point near Questa, in the southeast 


| 

| 

| 

\ quarter of section 19, township 29, range 
13 east, New Mexico principal meridian, a 

| distance of 18 miles; (2) denying permission 

| to retain excess earnings of proposed ex- 

| tension; and (3) dismissing request for per- 

mission to retain excess earnings of exist- 

} ing line, approved. 

* Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7443, 

| authorizing the Belt Railway Company of 

; Chicago to operate under trackage rights 

| over portions of the lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Com- 





guarantee for advances at three months, | 1924, was entitled ‘““The Views and Opin-! introduction into the homes throughout | pany and the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 


ions of Alabama Editors on Muscle 


under article 63 of the bank statutes. 


| the country. 


He related the cooperation 


Company, in Cook County, II1., approved, 








in the amount of £500,000 at 87; and the | 
7 per cent loan of the Province of Silesia | 
of $11,200,000 at.89%; all these loans! 


abundance of domestic and foreign capi- 
tal will be supplied, and during the com- 
ing year will bring about a great expan- 


i : i f this form of credit, so beneficial 
mature in 30 years. Because of the credit | *!0" ©: ’ 
stringency in the New York market, to agriculture. 


which began in July, other loans were, Heavy Demand Noted 
| 


ostponed. 
aa 'For Long-term Loans 


Aside from the long-term loans men- : 
tioned above, a considerable number of Less satisfactory progress is noted in 
the increase of joint-stock capital, al- 


short-term credits were arranged by 
banking houses and by industrial and; though there has been a slight improve- 
commercial enterprises, and the proceeds | ment in this respect. The number of 
of these credits also helped to strengthen | new joint-stock companies organized in 
the foreign exchange reserves of the|1927 was 36; the corresponding number 
bank. In addition, foreign countries ex-|in 1928 was 68. An increase of share 
tended to Polish importers large credits! capital took place during 1927 in 218 | 
on commodities, which lessened the de-! joint-stock companies in the amount of 
pressing effect of the unfavorable trade | 189,000,000 zlotys, while during the past | 
balance on the position of the Bank of | year 167 companies have increased their 
Poland’s reserve of gold and foreign ex-' share capital in the total amount of 183,- 





$17,500,000 


Southern Cities Public Service Co. 


(Central Public Service System) 
6% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1949 


Dated May 1, 1929 


holder in 


Due May 1, 1949 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 at the office of Harris, Forbes & Company in New York City or at the option of the 


Boston or Chicago. Cadllable in whole or in part on the first day of any month on 30 days’ notice at 105 and 


interest through April 1, 1933 and at various reductions in the redernption price thereafter. Coupon Debentures of 
$1,000 and $500 denominations registerable as to principal only. Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee. 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company will agree to pay interest without deduction for any Federal Income Taxes not 


change. | 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Situation Outlined 


eign exchange reserves declined in spite} 
of the entry of long-term loans originat- 
ing abroad. It was only during the last 
quarter that a larger supply of foreign 
bills was to be seen in the market. The 
bank profited by this favorable cireum-| 


stance and was able to strengthen | 


reserves and to reduce the loss previously 
sustained. | 

The total of the reserve in gold and | 
freely available funds abroad used as! 
note cover showed a decline of scarcely 
more than 58,700,000 zlotys for the year. 


The cover of the note circulation and de-| public issues continued at a low level | 


mand liabilities of the bank, which was, 


900,000 zlotys. 
Long-term loans were in great demand 


‘for the economic improvement of the 
| country, and for this reason it was im- 


Up until September the gold and for-| 


possible to prevent the conversion of 

some working capital into investments 

at more or less deferred maturities. 
Issues of mortgage bonds rose to 214,- 


(ore zlotys in 1927, and on September 


, 1928, stood at 264,800,000 zlotys, the 
demand for these securities in the market 
being very limited. The sale of mortgage 

onds on foreign markets presents cer- 
tain dfficulties. The plan of a central 
real estate credit bank, whose purpose 
should be to create a uniform type of 
mortgage bonds, is under consideration. 

On the bourse at Warsaw the rate for 


during the past year. The quotation for 


| 





72.61 per cent at the end of December,| Polish loans on the New York Stock Ex- | 


1927, declined to 63.13 per cent at the 
end of 1928, more because of the in- 
crease in the volume of circulation than 
because of the decrease in the reserves of | 
foreign exchange. | 

Apart from the freely available funds 
abroad used as cover, the Bank of Po-} 
land holds further reserves in foreign 
bills not allocated to reserves. These 
have been maintained throughout the 
year at approximately 200,000,000 , 
zlotys. 

The foreign funds, to the extent that | 
they exceeded the amount needed to| 
meet current demands, were used under 
authority of Article 51 of the bank 
statutes for the purchase of foreign 
acceptances or were deposited in first- 
class foreign banks for a maximum! 
of 30 days. These funds thus de- 
posited abroad were invested in Jan- 
uary at the rate of 34% to 4% per cent,' 
and in December at the rate of 43 to 514 | 
per cent, as a result of the rising ten-| 
dency of interest rates in foreign mar- | 
kets during the second half of the year. 
The interest on these deposits, allocated 
for the benefit of the bank, reached the 
amount of 27,600,000 zlotys in the course | 
of the year. 

In spite of the profit accruing from 
this source, and although as early as oe | 








the gold reserve had attained the statu- 
tory minimum of 30 per cent, the bank 
undertook to increase its gold reserve, 
because it realized the advantages of 
holding a metallic cover, and realized 
also the difficulties which might result 
in the international market from having 
too large amounts deposited with foreign ' 
banks of issue. | 

| 


Gold Reserve Showed 


Gain of 100,000,000 Zlotys 


First of all, the bank applied to the 
purchase of gold part of the foreign ex- 
change resulting from the loans of the 
city of Warsaw and of the Province of } 
Silesia, which were floated this last year,| 
and, further, part of the surplus of for- | 
eign exchange acquired during the last! 
quarter as a result of the increased offer | 
of foreign bills on the domestic market. ! 
The gold reserve increased in the course 
of the past year by more than 100,000,- 
000 zlotys. As a result of these pur-! 
chases, the gold cover of the note cir- | 
culation and demand liabilities of the 
bank increased during the year from} 
31.11 per cent to 34.13 per cent, although | 
the statutes require only 30 per cent. | 

Shipments of gold purchased in New| 
York and in London were made when, 
conditions in the foreign markets were | 
particularly favorable for this opera-| 
tion. During the year they amounted 
to the sum of 70,000,000 zlotys. At the 
end of the year the reserve in gold coin 
and bullion at Warsaw was 425,600,000 
zlotys, and the gold funds on deposit 
in the banks of issue in New York, Lon- 




















don, and Paris amounted to 195,400,000 | 
zlotys. 

The rate of the dollar was niaintained | 
on the Warsaw bourse throughout the! 
year at the unchanged level of 8.90 zlotys | 
per dollar for checks on New York. It | 


{ 
} 


change was not particularly favorable, 
because of the general decline of securi- 
ties bearing a fixed rate of interest. 

The Bank of Poland tried to assist 
long-term credit by the purchase of 
public issues both for its own account 
and for the account of special funds, 
within the limits prescribed by the bank 
law. In the course of the year these 
purchases amounted to 36,000,000 zlotys, 
while the total value of public issues on 
the end-of-year balance sheet amounted 
to 97,800,000 zlotys. The bank also made 
purchases of securities for account of 
Government funds intended for the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 

In order to stimulate long-term credit 


| the Government invested part of the 


available funds of the Treasury in public 
issues, by authority of the decree of the 
President of the Republic of February 
26, 1928. These investments amounted 
to 71,200,000 zlotys, and their administra- 
tion was intrusted to the Bank of Po- 
land. The total volume of purchases 
of public issues from these three sources 
was 164,700,000 zlotys in the course of 
the year. 

The strengthening of the metallic re- 
serves, the funds and deposits abroad 
resulting from the proceeds of the sta- 
bilization loan, tended to expand the 
credit operations of the Bank of Poland 
not only in respect to rediscounts but 
also in respect to advances on security 
as shown below. 

The bank began to make advances on 
trade bills when the commercial banks 
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exceeding 2% per annum which it may be required or permitted to pay thereon or retain therefrom, and to reimburse 
the holders of these Debentures, in any year, upon application within 60 days after payment, either for the Pennsyl- 
vania or for the Connecticut Personal Property Taxes not exceeding 4 mills or for the Maryland Security Tax not 


exceeding four and one-half mills per annum. 


For further information regarding the Company, these Debentures and Class A Stock of Central Public Service Corpora- 
tion into which these Debentures are convertible, attention is called to the letter of Mr. A. E. Peirce, President of the 
Company, copies of which will be furnished on request and from which it will be noted, among other things, that: 


Conversion Privilege: Under arrangements made with Central Public Service Corporation, these Deben- 

tures will be convertible at the holders’ option, subject to the Indenture provisions 
regarding stock dividends, recapitalization, etc., at any time after November 1, 1929 and prior to Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, into Class A Stock of Central Public Service Corporation at the rate of 22 shares of such 
Class A Stock for each $1,000 principal amount of Debentures, with adjustments for interest and divi- 
dends. In the event that the Debentures are called for redemption on or prior to November 1, 1934 the 
conversion privilege may be exercised only up to the tenth day before the date set for redemption. Deliv- 
ery of Class A Stock upon conversion will be required within thirty days after surrender of Debentures. 


Company: 


Southern Cities Public Service Co., incorporated in April, 1929, is a direct subsidiary of Cen- 


tral Public Service Corporation and will furnish, through subsidiaries, gas service to over 


127,000 customers in 42 communities, located in the southeastern section of the United States. 


The 


population of the territories which will be served is estimated to be in excess of 1,100,000 and the larger 


cities include: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Capitalization: 


Charleston, S. C. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Key We 


. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


st, Fla. 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Port Arthur, Texas. 


The consolidated capitalization of Southern Cities Public Service Co. and subsidiaries as 


of December 31, 1928, after giving effect to the present financing and such acquisition of 


properties, is as follows: 


Southern Cities Public Service Co. 


Common Stock (no par value)..........006+ 
6% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1949 (this issue).......... 


Subsidiary Companies: 
Bonds and Mortgages................ 
Minority Common Stock (no par value) 
* All owned by Central Public Service Corporation. 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


To be Outstanding 


eee eee ere ereeeeeeeee 


152 


200,000 Shares* 
$17,500,000 


11,;389,870** 


Shares 


** Includes $7,178,000 principal amount of bonds and mortgages owned by Central Public Service Corporation and pledged; but does not 
include indebtedness of $1,676,000 secured by a mortgage on property of a subsidiary against which the subsidiary will be fully indem- 
nified by South Carolina Power Company, a subsidiary of Southeastern Power & Light Company. 


Earnings: The consolidated earnings for the twelve months ended December 31, 1928, derived from the 
properties to be owned by the subsidiaries of Southern Cities Public Service Co. upon the con- 


summation of the present fin 


ancing, and 
were as follows: 


Dayana ie giaialaia ta auina Nahe masie hse ce 


Taxes) 


ee eee ee eeee 


4, 


annual charges, after giving effect to the present financing, 


365,592 
317,844 





Net Earnings before Interest, Provision for Replacements, Dividends, etc.. $3,047,748 
Annual Interest Requirements on Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds 


and Mortgages as above 


$ 662,088 


Annual Interest Requirements on Funded Debt of Company 


EUS SNORE oc ss Cnch lich a ieeatedanoiat. 


1,050,000 


eee wee eereseeee 





1, 


712,088 


Net earnings, as above, are approximately 1.8 times the combined annual interest requirements on Sub- 
sidiary Companies’ Bonds and Mortgages and these Debentures, and, after providing for both mainte- 


nance and replacements at the initial rates to be required in the Indenture, are over 1.6 times such 
interest requirements. After deducting annual interest requirements on Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds 
and Mortgages, as above, net earnings were $2,385,660, or over 2 times the annual interest charges on 


these Debentures. 


We Recommend These Debentures for Investment 


Price 99 and Interest 


e 
These Debentures are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel as to 
all legal matters. It is expected that Debentures in temporary form will be available for delivery on or about May 1, 1929. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


West & Co. 





H. M. Byllesby and Company, Inc. 
Bonbright & Company 


Albert E. Peirce & Co. 
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Patents 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Shoe Machines 


Patent on Machines for Folding Edges © 
Of Shoe Uppers Held to Be Infringed 


Decree of District 


| is, that when the feed elements are in| 
Court Is Reversed operation in such a machine the presser | 


Device Held Not to Be Antici- 
pated by Presser With 
Flat Face. 


Beacon FouDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
PLAINTIFF, APPELLANT, V. ROTARY Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY ET AL., DEFENDANTS, 
APPELLEES. No. 2289, CincuIT CoURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE First CIRCUIT. 
Patent No. 1527395, relating to ma- 

chines for folding the edges of shoe up- 

pers, was held valid and infringed, the 
decree of the District Court being re- 
versed. 

The device in suit, consisting of a fold 
presser for the folding machine, come | 
prising a curvilinearly faced hammer | 
and an extension toe, so designed that | 
the toe portion will pinch the edge which 
has been folded over and the curvilinear) 
portion wil roll over the fold,, ironing | 
it out smoothly, the Court concluded, was 
not anticipated by prior art in which the | 
presser has a flat face pressing with its 
entire surface. | 

Defendant’s fold presser, made up of| 
disks having curvilinear faces, each face | 
having a curved notch which straddled 
the fold, was found to be the mechanical 
equivalent of the patent structure and 
to constitute an infringement of it. 


Decree Is Affirmed 
On Improvement Patents 


As to improvement patents Nos.) 
1527396 and 1589718, the decree of the | 
District Court to the effect that defend- | 
ant’s machine did not infringe was af- | 
firmed. 

The wiper strip, to which Patent | 
1527396 is directed, consisting of an os-| 
cillating finger acting on the under side | 
of the work to move the strip across the | 
line of the seam to a position substan- | 
tially in the plane of the upper to which | 
it is sewn, though slightly below it, was | 
found not to be infringed by defendant’s 
machine which opened out the edging 
by a plow acting in conjuction with a 
rib on the feed wheel and a_ wheel 
presser on top. 

In a dissenting opinion, it is stated 
than plaintiff and defendants are as- 
signees of the same_ inventor, that 
present counsel for the plaintiff drew the | 
patents in an obvious attempt to make 
some of the 24 claims read on defend-| 
ants’ device, that in making defendants’ 
machine the inventor siruck out on an} 
entirely new line, and that there was no 
room for the doctrine of equivalents. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts. \ 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- | 
son, Justices. The full text of the court’s 
opinion, delivered by Judge Bingham, and 
the dissenting opinion of Judge Ander- 
son, follows: | 

This is a suit in equity brought in the 
District Court for Massachusetts by the) 
Beacon Folding Machine Company, a 
Massachusetts corporation, against the 
Rotary Machine Company, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, and Andrew R. Ridder- 
strom, Jerome P. Byron, Carl A. Tong- 
berg, John M. Cashman and Christian 
Christiansen, citizens of Masschusetts, 
and officers and stockholders of the Ro- 
tary Machine Company, for infringement 
of Letters Patent No. 1527395, applied 
for January 21, 1920, issued February 
24, 1925, to the Beacon Folding Machine 
Company, assignee by mesne assign- | 
ments from Andrew R. Ridderstrom; for 
infringment of Letters Patent No. 1527- 
396, applied for February 28, 1923, issued 
February 24, 1925, to the Beacon Fold- | 
ing Machine Company, assignee of said | 





Ridderstrom; and for infringement of | 
Letters Patent No. 1589718, applied for | 
November 3, 1922, issued June 22, 1926, | 
to the Beacon Folding Machine Com- | 
pany, assignee of said Ridderstrom, the | 
inventor of all three patents. | 

In the court below several claims of | 
the first patent, No. 1527395, were put | 
in issue, but claim 72 is typical of the} 
claims relied upon and reads as follows: | 

“72, A folding machine having, in| 
combination, a fold presser, means for | 
advancing a sheet of material to the fold 
presser with the margin folder over upon | 
the sheet, mears whereby the fold} 
presser is adanted to engage the folded- | 
over sheet at the edge and margin of the 
fold only, and means whereby the fold | 
presser is adapted to engage the suc- 
cessive portions of the fold-over portion | 
of the sheet progressively from the edge 
of the fold inward to progressively press 
the said successive portions of the folded- 
over portion from the edge of the in- 
ward.” 


Machinery for Folding 
Edges of Shoe Uppers 


In the specification of this patent, the 
applicant states that his “invention re- 
lates to methods of and machines for 
operating upon flexible material, and 
more particularly to methods of and ma- 
chines for folding the edges or margins 
of shoe uppers, such as vamps and tips.” 

After setting out in the specification 
that the object of the invention are (1) 
“to provide a new and improved machine 
of the above-designated character [a 
folding machine] which shall be simple 
to construct, etc.”; (2) “to provide an im- 
proved method of operating upon flexible 
material, like shoe uppers”; (3) “to pro- 
vide a folding machine with a variable | 
gage, so that different portions of the 
work may be differently gaged, as de- | 
sired”; and (4) “to provide an improved | 
folding machine with positive or all-| 
lever connections the parts of which shall | 
operate at high speed in the desired time | 
relation,” the applicant states: “It has 
hitherto been customary to provide the | 
fold presser with a flat face which 
pressed down upon the work throughout 
its surface at one and the same time, 
producing, upon occasion, a wrinkled fold 
parts of which were not so well pressed 
as others. It is, therefore, still another | 
object of the invention to provide an 
improved fold presser for a folding ma-| 
chine, which shall operate to pres: the 
folds progressively from the edge of the| 
fold inwardly. | 

To the accomplishment of this result, | 
a feature of the invention resides in a} 
curvilinearly faced hammer which 


| 





is | 


| mitted 


| tion. 





adapted [by reason of an extension toe] | 
initially to pinch the very edge of the| 
fold and then to roll over upon the fold, 
ironing it out smoothly.” 

The specifications also points out that 


to which it is shown to be especially 
applicable, operates intermittently; that 


remains still until the feeding mecha- 
nism has ceased working, or practically 
so, when the presser immediately begins 
to operate. 

The prior art discloses that the in- 
ventive features of the fold presser, if 
any, reside in its curvilinear face and 
extension toe. 

In the District Court it was found 
that the fold presser is “distinctly differ- 
ent” from those of the prior art, and is 


“of a novel character;” that it was de-| 


signed “to pinch the edge which had been 
folded over, and then to roll out the edg- 
ing on the sheet”; that “the defendants’ 
machine had nothing at all similar in 
character to this folder of the plain- 


| tiff’s patent”; that “the revolving cam- 


shaped wheels of the defendants’ machine 
which successively pass over the edging, 
always moving in the same direction as 


the head rotates, operate on a radically | 
different principle from the reciprocating | 


folder or presser of the plaintiff’s ma- 
chine”; that the defendants’ machine 


does “not embody this element [a fold | 


presser] of the plaintiff’s claims, nor 
. . « the mechanism o1 the inventive 
idea of that patent”; and that the first 
patent was not infringed. 

It is the defendants’ contention that the 


invention in the plaintiff’s presser resides | 


in its extention toe, and not in its cur- | 


vilinear face; that the toe of its fold 
presser is adapted to pinch or press the 
fold at its very edge; that while the 
disks on the head of the defendants’ 
machine each have a curvilinear face 


that press the fold, they do not press | 


the fold at the very edge but begin to 
press it at a slight distance 
away from the edge; that the curved 
notches in the disks step over the edge 
of the fold and do not press it; that they 
cannot be regarded, either as a group or 
singly, as the mechanical equivalent of 
the toe of the plaintiff’s fold presser, 
for the reason that they do not press the 
edge of the fold as does the toe of the 
plaintiff’s presser. 

We have carefully examined the prior 
art patents relied upon by the defend- 
ants and are satisfied that no fold 
presser is there disclosed having a cur- 
vilinear face adapted to roll and press a 
fold; through a flat fold presser having 
a toe is shown. Every prior art fold 
presser, with a single exception, had a 
flat face, which pressed with its entire 
surface. The exception is the Gimson 
British patent, where the face of the 
fold presser is not flat throughout but 
is flat in the region where it contracts 
with the fold. It presses the fold down 
flat at the edge, where it is adapted 
to apply its greatest pressure. It then 
yields slightly and being moved forward 
presses or irons the balance of the sur- 
face which it had not previously pressed; 
but in its forward movement it is only 
the flat portion of its face that contacts 
with the fold. 


Inventive Feature 


Is Curvilinear Face 

It thus appears that the curvilinear 
face of the plaintiff’s foid presser is its 
chief inventive feature, for its toe ex- 
tension, except in combination with the 
curvilinear face, was old. The purpose 
of the curvilinear face was to obviate 
wrinkles which might occur in a fold 
when pressed with a flat face or ironed 
out by a flat face as in the Gimson pat- 
ent; and it accomplished its purpose, 
for machines embodying it went into 
general use. While it cannot be regarded 
as a pioneer device in the art of folding 
the thin or skived edge of a shoe upper, 


or of folding a strip of fabric or tape, 


sewed to the edge of an upper, and be 
accorded a wide range of equivalents, it 
is of a character entitled to a reasonable 
range of equivalents and is not restricted 
merely to the device shown. 

It must be conceded that each disk in 
the defendant’s device, in that portion 
of its periphery that contacts with the 
fold slightly beyond its edge and which 
rolls along and presses down the inner 
portion of the fold, has a curvilinear 
face like the curvilinear face of the plain- 
tiff’s fold presser. Their device does 


not have the toe extention which presses | 


the fold at its edge, but it does have in 
each of its disks, just preceding the cur- 
vilinear face, curved notches, which the 


defendants say straddled the fold at the 


edge and do not press it. 


The plaintiff, however, says that these | 


curved notches are so shallow that they 
do not straddle, but embrace and press 
the fold at its very edge, and are the 


mechanical equivalent of the toe exten- | 


sion of the plaintiff’s device, and that 
the sequence of action in the defendant’s 


device is the same as in the plaintiff’s, | 
to wit: that it first presses the edge of | 


the fold with curved notches in the disks 
and then presses the balance of the fold 
by the rolling curvilinear face on the 
periphery of the disks. 

Upon the question whether the curved 


notches in the disks press the fold at| 


the very edge, the oral testimony sub- 


flicting. The plaintiff, however, sought 
at the trial to demonstrate the defend- 


ants’ machine and show that the curved | 


notches were of such a character that 
they pressed the fold at its edge, but 
the court declined to have the demonstra- 
At the hearing in this court, the 
plaintiff was permitted to make the 
demonstration and thereby disclosed be- 
yond question that the curved notches 
in the defendants’ disks press the fold 
in a substantial manner and at its very 
edge; for a thread of silk fed between the 
notch of a disk and the edge of a fold 
was pressed so hard that it could not 
be released without breaking it. 


Machine Adopted to Fold 
Strip of Material 


No question was made at to the fair- 
ness of the method pursued in making 


| the pressure test and no explanation or 


qualification of it was offered. It is 
evident that the test was fair and the 
proof indubitable. It is also evident that 
the raised rib on the defendants’ feed 
wheel, and over which the edge of the 
fold comes, functions to raise the edge 
and increase the pressure of the curved 
notches upon it. We, therefore, conclude 
that the notch and the curvilinear face 
on each disk of the defendant’s device 
perform the functions of the extension 
toe and curvilinear face of the plaintiff’s 


| fold presser, are their mechanical equiva- | 
lents, and that the defendants infringe cept that the upper feed element 


the claim here in issue under the first 


the fold presser, in a folding machine of | patent, 


the short-feed or step-by-step type and| 


The claim for the fold pressure is not 


in and} 


Opinion Dissenting _ 
From Majority Filed 


‘Decree of District Court as to 
| Improvement Patents Is Af- 
firmed on Appeal. 


| restricted to a folding machine of the 
step-by-step type and there is no occasion 
| for so restricting it. 

The second patent, No. 1527396, is also 
for a folding machine adapted to fold 
|a tape or strip of material which has 
been sewn to the edge of a shoe upper 
;or sheet of leather, and which, when 
| folded over the edge of the upper or 
sheet, forms a neatly covered edge, called 
a French cord. Figure 15 shows the 
{angular position of the parts when the 
| tape is sewn to the upper or sheet. An 
| oscillating finger called a wiper consti- 
tutes the invention of this patent. Other- 
wise the folding machine is the same as 
in the first patent. 

The oscillating finger or wiper, as it 
is called, acts on the under side of the 
work and moves the Strip or tape from 
the position shown in figure 15 to the 
|right, across the line of the seam, to a 
position substantially in the plane of the 
upper to which it is sewn, though 





oscillates forward and back across the 
seam on the under side of the work. 
Its upper face is serrated and scratches 
or draws the tape across the seam sub- 
stantially into the plane of the sheet, 
as above explained. | 

This wiping out of the strip is the first 
work performed and takes place im- 
mediately after the work is fed a prede- 
termined distance into the 
Thereafter, the work of folding the tape 
takes place and is performed in the same 


as are employed in the first machine. In | 
other words the additional function per- | 
formed by the machine of this patent) 
over-that of the first is the opening out | 
of the binding strip so that it will lie| 
substantially in the plane of the sheet 
preparatory to the actual folding opera- 
tion. This alone constituted the inven- 
tion. The machine of this patent is a 
step-by-step machine. When the feed 
is in operation the oscillating finger and 
bm fold pressure are still, and when the 





feed ‘mechanism is still the finger and| inner side of its foot so as to allow the 


fold presser operate. The specification | 


balso shows that the stock is stationary | 


| while the wiper performs its work on the 


|strip “at spaced or separated portions | 


jonly of the strip;” that the wiper does 
jnot come in contact with the sheet to 
| which the strip is sewn; and that in the 
sequence of the operations on the ma- 
chine the wiper performs its duty before 
the other parts of the machine begin 
the folding of the binding. 


slightly below it. This wiper or finger | 


machine. | , No- 


A os | No. 
way and by the same instrumentalities | Co,, 


| No. 528. 


| 528), 506, 519, 524, 526, 529, 530, 532, 545 
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' Wheel Rims 
Journal 


of the | Of 


| Supreme Court | 
| of the 
United States 


April 16, 1929. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
|Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice | 
| Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice | 
| Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

William E. Hess, of Cincinnati, Ohio; | 
Lewis B. Randall, of Pasadena, Calif.; | 
Samuel T, Bush, of San Francisco, Calif.; | 
jand Albert A. Griffin, of Bradford, Pa., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 7, Original. State of Wisconsin et 
al., complainants, v. State of Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago; | 

No. 11, Original. State of Michigan, com- | 
plainant, v. State of Illinois and Sanitary ' 
District of Chicago; and | 

No. 12, Original. Sate of New York, 
complainant, v. State of Illinois and Sani- 
tary District of Chicago. Leave granted 
\to file suggestions by the City of Chicago! 
in reply to brief in opposition to motion} 
of the City of Chicago for leave to inter-| 
vene as a party: defendant, on motion of 
Mr. Samuel A, Ettelson in that behalf, 

No. 312. Charles L. Douglas, petitioner, 
v. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
| Railroad Company. Reargument continued 
by Mr, Thomas J. O’Neill for the petitioner, 
and concluded by Mr. Hamilton Ward, as 
| Attorney General of the State of New York, 
ene, by special leave of Court. 

o. 375. 


ed 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


et al. 
388, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Shoe 


ployed and the corresponding means 


April 17, 1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


IV). April 17, 1929. 


y The United States of America, | 
| petitioner, v. California Cooperative Can- 
| neries. Argued by Mr. Alfred A. Wheat for | 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Nelson T. Hart- 
son for the resnondent. 


No, 495. Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 
Railway Co. et al., petitioners, v. R. F. 
Green. Argued by Mr. Sidney R. Prince 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. C, Erskine 
' Daniel for the respondent. 


501. Powers-Kennedy Contracting 
Corporation et al., petitioners, v. Concrete 
Mixing & Conveying Co.; and 

528. Concrete Mixing & Conveying 
petitioner, v. R. C. Sterrie & Co. 
Argument commenced by Mr, John D. Mor- 
gan for the petitioners in No. 501; con- 
tinued by Mr, Alan M. Johnson for the peti-| 
tioners in No. 501; by Mr. Stephen J. Cox 
for the respondent in No. 501; and by Mr. 
Lynn A. Williams for the petitioner in 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


Adjourned until April 17, at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 501 (and 


and 547 (and 128), 


the mac 


work to bend up slightly at the edge. 
This notch in the heel or inner side of 
this foot or feed point is the invention | 
of the third patent. In the prior art ma- | 
chines a space was provided to receive the | UNIVERSAL 
bent up edge of the sheet or strip and,|~ aes 
while the feed point in these machines 
was not notched, a space was provided | 
| to receive the bent up stock, which ac- | 
| complished a like result. Furthermore, 


Rim CoMPANY, APPELLANT, 


APPELLEE. 


Demountable Wheel Rims for 

Claims Pending Broadly on Structure——Where appellee’s 
wheel rims for automobiles did not include the feature of novelty upon which 
claims 1, 2, 6, 8 and 9 of appellant’s patent No. 1095775 were based though 
the claims in scope appeared to read broadly upon defendant’s structure, yet 
in order to save them from invalidity under the prior art it was necessary 
to read the patent limitations into them, held: Claims not infringed.—Uni- 
versal Rim Company v. Motor Rim & Wheel Corporation. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 388, Col. 5 (Volume 


Confusion: 

‘Where applicant sought registration of the mark “Pi-Lo-Jell” as a trade 
mark for gelatine powder, the word “Jell” being disclaimed except as it is 
used in connection with the notation, and opposer owned the trade mark 
“Jell-O”, applied to substantially the same goods, held: 
the marks being confusingly similar, as purghasers would forget or eliminate 
the prefix “Pi” and likely call for “Lo-Jell” or “Jell-O” —Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Ine., v. Haas-Lieber Grocery Company. 
of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 388, 


Confusion: 

Applicant seeking registration of the notation “Soponite” as a trade 
mark for soap, hand cleaner and general household cleaner, held: 
registration over opposer’s mark “Sapolio” for goods of a like character 
because of likelihood of confusion in the mind of the purchasing public.— 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company v. Menlove. 
Patents ).—Yearly Index Page 388, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


v. Motor Rim & WHEEL CORPORATION, 
No. 4011, Circuit Court | 
or APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH Cincult.| novelty there was in the driving means | sound of “L” being carried over to the 

The decree of the District Court hold- shown in the patent in question is not | last syllable. This pronunciation of the 
ing claims 1, 2, 6, 8 and 9 of Patent 
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PusiisHep Without ComMENT RY THE UNITED States DatLy 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
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approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Shoe Machines: 
1527395, relating to a fold presser for the folding machine, comprising 

a curvilinearly faced hammer that is adapted by reason of having an ex- 
tension toe initially to pinch the edge of the fold and then to roll over 
upon the fold, ironing it out smoothly, held: 
presser, which was found by experiment to be a mechanical equivalent. 
Claim 72.—Beacon Folding Machine Company v. Rotary Machine Company 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 

April 17, 1929. 


Fold Presser.—Patent No. 


Infringed by defendant's fold 


Machines: Wiper Strip—Patent No. 


| 1527396, relating to a shoe machine having a wiper strip consisting 

of an oscillating finger acting to move the unsecured edge of the strip across 
the secured-together edge into substantially the plane of the sheet, held: 
Not infringed by defendant’s structure in which no wiper strip was em- 


defendant did employ was not a me- 


chanical equivalent. Patent 1589718 also found not infringed—Beacon Fold- 
ing Machine Company v. Rotary Machine Company et al. 
Appeals for the First Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 388, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


(Circuit Court of 


Automobiles: 
demountable 


“Pi-Lo-Jell” and “Jell-0.”— 


Registration denied, 


(First Assistant Commissioner 
Col. 7 (Volume IV). April 17, 1929. 


“Soponite” and “Sapolio.”— 


Denied 


(Assistant Commissioner of 
April 17, 1929. 


Construction of Patent to Preserve Validity 
ba et lend | Voids Claims Covering Competitive Device 


| Differences in Rims for Tires Avoids Infringement, Is 
Finding of Circuit Court. 


j invalidity under the prior art, that they 
| could not include appellee’s deyices. 
The opinion states that “whatever of 


present in appellee’s structure,” 


| the sheet or upper to be operated upon 


The file wrapper of the patent shows 


1095775 not to be infringed was affirmed | 


in the. District Court was con- | 


| that the applicant was required in the 
Patent Office to limit the scope of his 
claims for the wiper to “a wiper for 
wiping the unsecured edge of the strip 
across the secured-together edge into 
' substantially the plane of the sheet.” 
| This clause appears in claim 67, which 
| took the place of the canceled claim 73. 

In the District Court it was found 
|that “in the defendants’ machine there 
|is no such reciprocating wiper;” that “un- 
|less the word ‘wiper’ is extremely broad- 
jened, there is nothing that could be 
|termed a wiper at all; that the defend- 
ants’ machine opened out the edging by 
a plow acting in conjunction with a rib 
on the feed wheel and a wheel presser 
on top; that if the plainiiff’s device 
was a pioneer invention it would be 
doubtful “whether the defendants’ device 
could be regarded as in any way an in- 
fringement;” that “one device is not an 
infringement of another unless it in- 
volves the same inventive idea;” and 
concluded that “there was nothing in the 
inventive idea of the . . . second patent 


which has in any way been used in the} 


defendants’ device.” 

The principal question under the second 
patent is whether the rib on the defend- 
ant’s feed wheel, which undoubtedly 
operates to guide the work, is also the 
mechanical equivalent of the oscillating 
wiping finger of the patent. In the de- 
fendanis’ machine the rib on the feed 
wheel as the work is being fed in, is 
forced into the angle formed at the junc- 
tion of the sheet with the strip. 

This is due to the pressure from above 
of the wheel presser, which presses the 
work down upon the rib and holds it in 
| alinement, and the rib thus under press- 
| ure also tends to crowd the strip further 
to the right. To bring this about the 
operative, before inserting the work in 
the machine, is required to open out the 
strip from the angle which it takes when 
sewed to the sheet so that it may be fed 
into the machine and forced down upon 
the rib and between it and the wheel 
presser. 


Device to Wipe Out 
Edge of Fabric Old 


When the combination of a wiper in a 
folding machine was new with the second 
patent in suit, a machine for wiping out 
the edge of a strip of fabric was old. 
It is also highly probable that in all the 
prior art machines where the work was 
first opened up by the operative and then 
|fed into the machine to be folded that, 
while the work was being fed in under 
| pressure from above, the strip at the 
|seam was to a greater or 
|crowded to the right, so that all the 
| defendants’ rib*does is of a like nature 
| and cannot be properly said to answer 
| the requirement of a wiper or to be the 
| equivalent of it. 
| In this respect we agree with the con- 
clusion reached by the District Court 
that the defendants’ device does not have 
a wiper and does not infringe; and 
that this is so even when the claims 
|of the plaintiff’s patent are given a con- 
struction somewhat broader than 
particular device shown. All the claims 
of this patent are accordingly restricted. 
|The method claims do not stand differ- 
‘ently from the others. While the defend- 
jants are estopped to assert the invalid- 
lity of the method claims because they 
merely state the functions of the ma- 
chine, they are not precluded from hav- 


| ing them, or the machine claims, limited | 


to the means shown or their reasonable 
}equivalents. Westinghouse v. Boyden 
| Power Brake Co., 170 U. S. 537, 556; 
| Weaver v. American Chain Co., 9 Fed. 
| (2d) 372, 382. 

The third patent is like the second ex- 
which 
| has a vertically moving foot corrugated 
| at its low r end and adapted to grip and 
| bend the material as it goes through 


less extent | 


in this machine is recessed at the edge 


to receive the edge of the attached strip | 
This | 


/or tape in the plane of the strip. 
| causes the edge of the work to turn up 
and, to remove the pressure of the feed 


foot upon it, a notch in that foot was |~ 


provided to receive the edge of such 
specially constructed work. 

| The patent is 
|ited character. The machine is _ iden- 
| tical with that of the second patent, ex- 


| cept for the notch in the feed point. If,! 


|therefore, we assume the validity of the 


|claims of this patent, they are limited | 


'to a feed point having a notch in the 
heel. The defendants’ work 
which cooperates with the guide rib on 
the feed roll, does not perform the same 


function as the plaintiff’s notched feed | 


point. It bends the material down, 


rather than providing a notch to receive | 


| bent up work. 
| Its function is to hold the seam in the 
| angle of the work close to the guide rib. 
|It is not a feed point. The defendants’ 
machine has no feed point and conse- 
| quently no notch. 
member 
| seizes the work, pulls it forward, then 
opens, moves back and again seizes the 
work. The District Court found that the 
defendants’ machine did not infringe the 
{third patent, and with this conclusion 
we agree, It is unnecessary to discuss 
| the claims of this patent for 
fendants’ machine does not have the in- 
| vention of the claims or anything like it. 
Anderson, J., dissenting: 
j|the assignee of the same inventor as 
are defendants. Assuming defendants 
to be estopped to deny the validity of 
| plaintiff’s patents, they are not estopped 
to claim that, properly construed, no 
;}one of them covers defendants’ device. 
| Westinghous> Co. v. Formica Insulation 
| Co., 266 U. S. 342. Present counsel for 
| plaintiff drew these patents, after full 


| 


knowledge of the construction and mode | 


of operation of defendants’ machines, in 
an obvious attempt to make some of 
the 204 claims read on defendants’ 
device. 

| In fact, the patents make but slight 
advance in the old art of step-by-step 
folding machines. The majority opinion 
contains no adequate description of de- 
fendants’ device. This machine war- 
rants the claim of defendants’ counsel 
that the inventor “struck out an entirely 
new line, discarding all preconceived 
'ideas which formed the basis of 
| step-by-step folding machines, and has 
produced a machine of a new genus.” 
| It is one of the most ingenious inven- 
tions I have ever seen, I regard it as 
; a pioneer, 

_It is, both in structure and in opera- 
| tion, radically different from plaintiff’s 
| step-by-step machines. In general, it 
consists of peculiar cam-shaped wheels, 
operating in planetary fashion, feeding 
the stock continuously and not  inter- 
mittently as do the plaintiff’s machines. 


necessarily of a lim- | 


retainer, | 


A feed point is the/| 
of a four-motion feed, which | 


the de- | 


Plaintiff is | 


on appeal, the court ruling that the 
claims covering appellant’s demountable 
wheel rim for automobiles must be so 
| narrowly construed, to rescue them from 











Trade Marks for Use 
On Soap Is Rejected 


|ENocH Morcan’s Sons COMPANY V. 
JAMES F. C. MENLOVE. OPPOSITION 
No. 7898, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

“Soponite” as a trade mark for soap, 
hand cleaner and general house cleaner, 
was held not to be registrable over op- 


poser’s mark “Sapolio,” used on goods of 
|a like character for the reason that the 


to be likely to cause confusion. 
opinion refernce is made to prior deci- 
|sions in which “Soapolin” and “Saponit” 
were denied registration over the mark 
“Sapolio.” 

Archibald Cox and William G. Hender- 
son for Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company; 
Albert J. Fihe for Mr. Menlove. 


sioner Moore’s decision follows: 

The applicant, James F. C. Menlove, 
| appeals from the decision of the exami- 
ner of interferences sustaining the op- 
| position of Enoch Morgan’s Sons Com- 
pany to the registration of the appli- 
cant’s trade mark “Soponite” for soap, 
hand cleaner and general 
cleaner, 


The opposer bases its opposition to the 
registration of the applicant’s mark upon 
prior adoption and use of the trade mark 
“Sapolio” for goods of a like character, 
and for which it has secured the follow- 
| ing certificate of registration: No, 49646, 
| dated February 13, 1906, and renewed. 
| The examiner of interferences sus- 
| tained the opposition, and adjudged that 





| the applicant was not entitled to register | 


his trade mark, for the reason that the 
| two trade marks so nearly resemble each 
| other as to be likely to cause confusion 
|in the mind of the public or to deceive 
purchasers. The examiner of interfer- 
| ences found the question not to be free 
from reasonable doubt in view of the 
|tulings in Enoch Morgan’s Sons Com- 
| pany v. Ward, 152 F. 690; v. Edler, Cox 
Manual No. 714; v. The Sanitary Prod- 


the | ucts Company, 285 F. 1015, 52 App. D.| Hawley, 


C. 281; and resolved the doubt in favor 
|of the prior user, 

| It appears to be agreed that the only 
|question presented for decision is the 
| likelihood of confusion between the two 
|marks when contemporaneously appro- 
| priated to goods of the same descrip- 
| tive properties, 


This question appears to have been en- 


;swered by the above adjudicated cases. | 


|In the case of Enoch Morgan’s Sons 


marks so nearly resemble each other as! 
In the, 


The full text of Assistant Commis- ; 


household | 


the | 


|It does not “regain idle”’—“practically Company v. The Sanitary Products Com- 
stationary”—an ‘instant, as the specifica- | pany, the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
tion in patent No. 1527315 of plain-|trict of Columbia held that the contem- 
tiff’s machine sets out. There is no|Poraneous use of the marks “Soapolin” 
room for the doctrine of equivalents— |and “Sapolio” on goods of the same de- 
even if the two machines do produce |scriptive properties would be likely to 
the same result—which I doubt. Hub-| cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
bell v, United States, 179 U. S. 77; Elec-|of the public or to deceive purchasers. 
| tric Signal Co. v. Hall Signal Co., 114|There is about as much difference be- 
| U. S. 87; Diamond Power Specialty Co,|tween “Soponite” and “Sapolio” as be- 
v. Merz Capsule Co., 276 Fed. 274, 276;| tween “Soapolin” and “Sapolio,” and the 
C, F, Mueller Co. v. Clermont Mach, Co.,| reasoning of the Honorable Court would 
20 Fed, (2d) 413, 415, affirmed 20 Fed.| apply with equal force to the two cases. 
(2d) 416, { | The same is true with respect to the 
| It cannot be too emphatically stated | other adjudications in which it was held 
that plaintiff’s and defendants’ ma-|that the marks “Sopono” and “Saponit,” 
| chines have only one thing on common—| respectively, were confusingly similar 
that is that both are intended to fold|to the mark “Sapolio.” Each of these 


| 


leather or binding strips. The inventive | marks suggests the idea of soap, and} 


idea is entirely different. No one fa-,| their appearance and sound are not suf- 
miliar with the art could, from the plain-| ficiently distinctive to be carried in the 
tiff’s patent, conceive defendants’ ma-| mind of the average purchaser 

chine; plaintiff furnishes no instruction! Th decision of the examiner of in- 
|terferences is affirmed, 

| April 10, 1929, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) 


; the Northern District of Illinois. 


Marks 


Registration Denied 
Notation ‘Pi-Lo-Jell’ 
On Gelatine Powder 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents Holds Mark Would 
Be Confused With 
“Jell-O.” 


Postum CEREAL COMPANY, INCORPO- 
RATED, V. HAAS-LIEBER GROCERY COM- 
‘ pany. OPPOSITION No. 7514, First 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The opposition to the registration of 
the notation “Pi-Lo-Jell” used upon 
gelatine powder, the word “Jell” being 
disclaimed, was sustained in view of the 
prior registration of the mark “Jell-O,” 
used upon the same class of goods, it 
being held that purchasers would con- 
fuse applicant’s mark with that of the 
| opposer as they would forget or elimi- 
nate the prefix “Pi” and would likely 
|eall for “Lo-Jell” or “Jell-O.” The deci- 
sion of the examiner of interferences ‘ 
| holding applicant entitled to registration 
lof “Pi-Lo-Jell” was reversed. 


James L. Norris for Postum Cereal 
Company, Incorporated; Howard G. Cook 
for Haas-Lieber Grocery Company. 


The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
Opposition Was Dismissed. 


This case comes on for review, on ap- 
| peal of the opposer, Postum Cereal Com- 
|pany, Inc., of the decision of the ex- 
laminer of trade-mark interferences 
| dismissing the opposition and adjudging 
| the applicant, Haas-Lieber Grocery Com- 
pany, entitled to the registration for 
| which it has made application. 

| The applicant seeks registration of the 
| notation “Pi-Lo-Jell,” used upon gelatine 
| powder, the word Jell being disclaimed, 
|except in connection with the other ele- 
|ments of the notation. The opposer sets 
}up ownership of the mark “Jell-O,” used 
|upon the same class of goods, and cites 
lits registrations, No. 40383, issued May 
|19, 1903, and 7069Q, issued September 
| 22, 1908. 

| No testimony has been taken by either 
party and, in consequence, the pleadings, 
for the purposes of this case, may be ac- 
cepted as showing opposer was in the 
field in the use of its mark upon its goods 
long prior to any date claimed by the 
applicant. Since the goods are substan- 
tially identical, the decision must hinge 
upon the question of similarity of the 
marks. 

Both marks include the common word 
“Jell.”” This is descriptive of the goods 
and is not capable of exclusive appro-, 
priation by either party. There is no 
;contention to the contrary. The op- 
|poser’s mark, “Jell-O,” is frequently 
| pronounced as if it were “Jel-Lo,” the 





ijname of opposer’s goods makes it ap- 


Appeal from the District Court for | parent the applicant has reversed ‘the 


two portions of the opposer’s mark, mak- 


| Before Alschuler, Evans, and Ander- j ing it read “Lo-Jell,”’ and has then added 


| son, Circuit Judges. The full next of the | the prefix “Pi.” 


| court’s 
Alschuler, follows: 
| Appeal is’ from decree of the District 
| Court dismissing, for want of equity, 
|appellant’s bill for infringement of 
claims, 1, 2, 6, 8 and 9. of U. S. Patent 
| No. 1509775, issued to appellant, as 
| assignee of Baker, May 5, 1914, for im- 
| provements in demountable wheel rims 
;of the “bolted-on” type, for carrying 
inflated spare tires. The object of the 
|invention is to facilitate the mounting 
,and demounting of tires upon and from 
, the rim. 


Claims for Construction 
Of Tire Rim Described 


_ To this end an integrally flanged rim 
is transsplit at one point so that the 
|ends may be made to overlap sufficiently 
ito permit the tire to be more readliy 
removed from or placed into the grooved 
periphery of the rim. Means are also 
shown and claimed for holding the rim 
ends together when the rim is restored 
| to circular form, and to prevent the rim 
from slipping on the felly as the wheel 
revolves. 

Fig. 4 of. the patent drawings shows 
the rim with mounted tire, separated 
!from the felly of the wheel. 

A detachable connecting plate 43 is 
shown in place between the bottom of 
the tire and the outer surface of the 
rim. Studs 42 are made integral with 
|the plate and pass through correspond- 
\ing holes in the rim on each side of 
the split. The rim ends are thus held 
together against the contracting force 
exerted by the inflated tire, and expan- 
sion from the wedging action employed 
in bolting the rim on the felly. The 
| Studs 42 project sufficiently beyond the 
jrim to fit into corresponding holes 41 


| 


of rim and felly constitutes the “driv- 
ing” feature claimed in the patent. 
Claims 1, 2, 6 and 9 were in issue in 
| Universal Rim Co. v. Firestone Tire & 
| Rubber Co., 7 F. (2d) 24, where these 
claims are printed, and are hereby re- 
ferred to. 
| It was a crowded field wherein Baker 
wrought. Demountable rims were old 
; and numerous; so also the “bolted-on” 
| Variety. There were also transsplit 
rims. Baker himself, together with 
procured a prior patent, No. 
Jan int (March 28, 1909) which showed 





an integrally flanged split rim with a 
| tongue or plate fastened to one rim end 


{and crossing the split. When on the 





in the felly. This positive engagement | 


'rim,” as described in 


wheel that rim engaged several small | 


burrs on the felly and was thus more or 
{less positively driven. 


|Prior Art Compels 


| 

‘Close Construction 

French patent No. 404452, to Bou- 
|quillon (1909), which the District Court 
| Properly found to be prior art, showed 
|an integrally flanged split rim, but with- 
|out specific means for connecting the 
ends. That Bouquillon had in mind that 
in practice some means were to be pro- 


vided for connecting the ends is clear | 


| from the repeated statement in his 
specification that the rim ends “may be 
held end to end by any suitable means.” 

Whatever of novelty there was in the 
driving means shown in the patent in 
question is not present in appellee’s 
structure. Its driving means consists 


not in the studs of a connecting plate, | 


but in the lugs and bolts whereby the 
rim is firmly and immovably bolted to 
the wheel. 

Nor does appellee’s structure have the 
detachable connecting plate which the 
patent describes, but it 
metal strip riveted to one rim end, on 
its _inner face, and extending across the 
split and attached to the other rim end 
by a screw. While broadly this is “a 
plate extending across said split and 


‘ 


' 


Purchasers, however, 


opinion, delivered by Judge! would readily forget or eliminate this 


prefix “Pi” and would be apt to call for 
the goods as “Lo-Jell” or “Jell-O.” 
Similarity Noted. 


There would appear to be probable 
confusion, in consequence, especially in 
view of the class of goods,’ their small 
cost and their being sold by the same 
dealers to the same class of customers, 
to be used for the same purposes. Pur- 
chasers would not have the two marks 
before them, but would depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon memory and, see- 
ing the applicant’s mark or hearing the 
name pronounced, would readily confuse 
it with that of the opposer. It is thought 
the applicant should have departed far- 
ther from the opposer’s mark. 

The applicant has cited a number of 
prior registrations, but the opposer has 
noted that “Cast-O-Jell” is for a differ- 
ent: class of goods, “Fruit-O-Jell” has 
been canceled and only “Presto Jell” re- 
mains and it was registered in Septem- 
ber, 1923, long subsequent to the op- 
poser’s date of adoption and use of its 
mark. The other marks to which ap- 
plicant invites attention are not so sim- 
ilar to that of the opposer and were 
adopted long subsequent to its date of 
adoption and use. It is believed the 
marks should be considered as a. whole, 
rather than separated into their sylla- 
bles and, when this is done, it is believed 
confusion of names would be quite prob- 
able, if such appeared upon the same 
goods in the same market. 

The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences is reversed, the opposition is 
sustained and it is adjudged the appli- 
cant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 

April 10, 1929. 


positively and nonadjustably but de- 
tachably connecting the ends of the 
r claim 1, and is 
“means on said ends positively but de- 
tachably connecting the same to render 
the rim inexpansible by the bolting-on 
devices,” as stated in claim 9, yet with 
the limitations upon these claims neces- 
sary to rescue them from invalidity un- 
der the prior art because of their in- 
clusiveness, appellee’s structure does not 
infringe. ae 

The opinion in the Firestone case, 
supra, where the structure in issue more 
closely approximated the patent than 
that here involved, obviates the need of 
more detailed discussion. 

We are in accord with the conclusion 
of the Ditsrict Court that appellee’s 
streture does not infringe, and its de- 
cree dismissing the bill for want of 
equity is affirmed. 

March 25, 1929, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
b. C., April 6, 1929. Sealed proposals will 
be received at the office of the Purchasing 
Agent for this Department until 10 o'clock a, 
m., May 7, 1929, for furnishing envelopes for 
the Departments and independent establish- 
‘ments of the Government during a period of 
one year, beginning July 1, 1929. Blanks for 
proposals, with specifications and instructions 
to bidders, will be furnished upon application 
to thé Purchasing Agent, Walter F. Brown, 
| Postmaster Genera). 


Fe ———_____ ___) 


The Auited States Baily 
in New York 


THe UNITED States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 





AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WiTrHouT COMMENT 


ARE PRESENTED HerEtIN, Beina 
BY THe UnrTep States DAaILy 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 


States in force December 6, 1926.” 


The number of the measure, the 


member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 
: referred are given. 


Title 2—The Congress 

H. R. 81. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To pro- 
vide for the allowance of stationery and 
supplies to Members of Congress, and for | 
a“ purposes; Accounts. 

115. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To extend 
ar “Federal Corrupt Practices Act to pri- 
mary elections of Senators and Representa- 
tives; Judiciary. 

H, R. 127. Mr. LaGuardia, N, Y. Ap- 
pointing the time for the meeting of Con. 
gress; Judiciary. 


Title 3—The President 

H. R, 114. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To pre- 
vent corrupt practices in the nomination 
and election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; Judiciary. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


eers and Employes 

H. R. 17. Mr. Montague. Va. To pro- 
vide that the heads of the executive de- 
partments may occupy seats on the floor of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 
Rules. 

H. R. 99. Mr. Kelly, Pa. To provide that 
the principal officer of each executive de- 
partment shall attend certain sessions of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 104. Mr. Kelly, Pa. To amend the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employes in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof; 
Civil Service. 

H, R. 117.. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To prevent 
the use of Federal official patronage in elec- 
tions and prohibit Federal officeholders! 
from misuse of positions of public trust | 
for private and partisan ends; Judiciary. 


Title 7—Agriculture 
H. R. 2. Mr. Summers, Wash. To | 
press unfair and fraudulent practices in t 


marketing of perishable agricultural son | 


modities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; Agriculture, 

H. R. 7. Mr. Haugen, Iowa. To amend 
sections 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29 and 30 
of the United "States Warehouse Act, ap- 
proved August 11, 1916, as amended; Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 28. Mr. Buchanan, Texas. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make surveys of representative farm areas 
each year in each State for the purpose of 
obtaining and publishing information upon 
the economic conditions of agriculture 
throughout the United States, and for other 
purposes; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliems and Citizenship 


H. R. 31. Mr. Chindblom, Ill. To amend 
section 11 of an act entitled 
limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 26, 1924; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 32. Mr. Andresen, Minn. To amend 
sections 11 and 12 of the immigration act 
of 1924: Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 9. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To amend | 
sections 11 and 12 of an act to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United} 


States, and for other purposes, approved | 
May 26, 1924; Immigration and apsruagod 


tion, 

H. R. 126. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To! 
amend the Immigration Act of 1924; Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 


Title 10—Army 


H, R. 22. Mr. Montague, Va. 
for the study, investigation, and survey, 
for commemorative purposes, of battle! 
fields in the vicinity of Richmond, Va.; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 48. Mr. Corning, N. Y. Donating 
bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes His- 
torical Society, Cohoes, N. Y.; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 50. Mr. Eaton, N. J. To establish 
a national military park at Middlebrook 
Heights, near Bound Brook, N. J., com- 
memorating the spot where George Wash- 
ington was in camp at the time of the 
adoption of the United States flag by Con- 
gress June 14, 1777; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 60. Mr. Evans, Calif. To convey 
certain land in the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 72. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To 
amend the act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 
L. p. 1217, sec. 980, title 10, of the Code of 
Laws of the United States of America); 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 73. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To 
amend the retirement laws affecting cer- 
tain grades of Army officers; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 82. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To amend 
the act ofeJune 8, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 704, 
title 10, see. 1091a, U. S. C., supp. 1); 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 86. Mr. James, Mich. To amend 
the act approved June 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 
L. p. 680), authorizing the Secretary of 
War to exchange deteriorated and unserv- 
iceable ammunition and components, and 
for other purposes; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 87. Mr. James, Mich. To amend 
section 12 of the act approved June 10, 
1922, as amended, so as to authorize pay- 
ment of mileage allowance to members of 


To provide 


the Army and Navy Nurse Corps; Military | 


Affairs. 

H. R. 90. Mr. James, Mich. To amend 
section 1223 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 91. Mr. James, Mich. To prohibit 
the making of photographs, schetches, or 
maps of vital military and naval defensive 
installations and equipment, and for other 
purposes: Military Affairs. 

H. R. 92. Mr. James, Mich. To authorize 
appropriations for contingencies of the War 
Department and of the Army; Military Af- 
fairs: 

H. R. 93. Mr. James, Mich. To amend that 
provision of the act approved March 3, 
1879 (20 Stat. L., p. 412), relating to issue 
of arms and ammunition for the protec- 
tion of public money and property; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 94, Mr. James, Mich. To regulate 
the procurement of motor transportation 
=, “ Army; Military Affairs. 


R. 95. Mr. James, Mich, Authorizing | 


a 
a conduct medal award to enlisted men | 


of the Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 96. Mr. James, Mich. To authorize 
appropriations for the Army War College; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 97. Mr. James, Mich. To permit 
the naturalization of certain Filipinos who 
have served in the United States Army; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 111. Mr. Kvale, Minn, To assist by 
loans any person holding an honorable dis- 
charge trom the military forces of the 
United States of America during the period 
of the World War; Ways and Means, 

H. R| 129. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. For the 
purpose of protecting ofiicers of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps who are called by 
committees of the House and Senate to 
testify concerning matters before such 
committees; Military Affairs. 

183. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To re- 
peal the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to detail officers and enlisted 


“An act to 


j ulating the appointment to 


amended, and for other purposes; Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 118. Mr. Kvale, Minn. 
the Federal Reserve Act and the national 
!banking laws, and for other purposes; 
Banking and Currency. 


Title 13—Census 


H, R. 19. Mr, Montague, Va. Authoriz- 
‘ing and: directing the Director of the Cen- 
sus to publish the names of the heads of 
families as returned by each Federal cen- 
sus from 1800 to 1840, inclusive; Census. 

H. R. 83. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To carry 
out the provisions of Article I of the Con- 
stitution; Census. 


| Title 15—Commerce and Trade 
H. R. 122. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. Defin- 
ing combinations and conspiracies in trade 
and labor disputes and prohibiting the is- 
| Suance of injunctions therein; Judiciary. 


| Tithe 18—Criminal Code and 


| Criminal Procedure 

H. R. 29. Mr. Sdbath, Ill. To promote 
temperance and reduce crime in the United 
States; Judiciary. 

H. R. 1138. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To abolish 
}capital punishment in the District of Co- 
!lumbia; Judiciary. 


‘Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 44. Mr. Cannon, Mo. To amend the 
i tariff act of 1922, entitled “An act to pro- 
| vide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 


tries of the United States, and for other} 


purposes”; Ways and Means. 

H. R, 25. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To amend 
section 257, page 584, United States Code, 
with reference to duty on equipments or 
repair parts for vessels; Ways and Means. 
| H. R. 46. Mr. Cole, Md. To remit the 
‘duty on a set of bells to be imported for 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts: Ways and Méans. 


- | Title 20—Education 


H. R. 10. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To create a 


other purposes; Education. 


iw 21—Food and Drugs 


6. Mr. Haugen, Iowa. 
the * definition~ of oleomargarine contained 
jin the act entitled “An act defining butter; 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- 
portation of oleomargarine,” approved 
| August 2, 1886, as amended; Agriculture. 
H. R. 8. Mr. Haugen, lowa. To amend 
an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
ork as amended; Agriculture. 
R. 80. Mr. Lanktord, Ga. To author- 
o yi Secretary of Agriculture to experi- 
ment in the sale of food and food products 
jot the farm directly from producer to con- 
‘sumer, and for other purposes; Agricul- 
ture. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. R. 85. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To au- 
thorize an appropriation for the American 
‘group of the Interparliamentary Union; 
Foreign Affairs. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 33. Mr. Browne, Wis. To create a 
special highway, fund from the proceeds of 
the sale of surplus war material, highway 
equipment, and supplies to the Government 
of France; Roads. 


| Title 24——Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 74. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. To amend 
section 4826, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by act June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 519, title 
24, sec. 131, Code of United States Laws), 
by extending the privileges of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers to disabled nurses; Military <Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 71. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. Amend- 
ing so much of the sundry civil act of 
June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 730), as relates to 
{ dispositions of moneys belonging to the 
| deceased inmates of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital; Military Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 24. Mr. Cramton, Mich. Exempting 
certain Indian lands from taxation for a 
period of 25 years; Indian Affairs. 

Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

H. R. 130. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
amend the National Prohibition Act; Judi- 
ciary. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 12. Mr. Michener, Mich. To amend 
jthe act entitled “An act to regulate the 
; manner in which property shall be sold un- 
der orders and decrees of any United States 
courts,” approved March 3, 1893; Judiciary. 

H. R. 13. Mr. Michener, Mich. 
thorize the registration of judgments, de- 
crees, and orders rendered by any court of 
record of any State of the United States 
in any other such court of record, and to 
| prescribe the effect thereof; Judiciary. 

H. R. 23. Mr. Montague, Va. To amend 
the Judicial Code by adding a new section, 
{to be numbered 274D; Judiciary. 

H. R. 76. Mr. Fitzgeraid, Ohio. 
section 2 of the act of February 12, 
| (44 Stat. L. p. 1087, U. S. Code, 
title 5, sec. 760, subdivision H); 

H, R. 120. Mr. 
omand section 126 of title 

States Code (Judicial 
amended); Judiciary. 

H. R, 124, Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. Ap- 
pointing a commissioner of jurors in each 
district containing a city or borough 
thereof with a population of more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants; Judiciary. 

H. R. 125. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. Con- 
; cerning freedom of speech and of the press 
| and the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble; Judiciary. 

H. R. 135. Mr, LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
amend section 380 of title 28 of the United 
States Code (Judicial Code, sec. 266, 
mended); Judiciary. 

H. R. 136, Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. Reg- 
masters, re- 


| 


To amend 
1927 
Supp. 1, 
Judiciary. 
LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
28 of the United 
Code, sec. 67 


ceivers, and referees in United States 
courts; Judiciary. 

H. R. 138. Mr. LaGuardia, 4. % ‘De 
amend section 276 of the Judicial Code, as 
j #mended; Judicial. 

H. R. 132. Mr. La Guardia, N. Y. 
supplement and amend an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary” (act of Marca 
| 8» 1911, ch. 231), and known as the Judi- 
| cial Code, and to limit the jurisdiction of 
district and circuit courts in certain cases 
Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

| H. R. 27, Mr. Cramton, Mich, To fix the 

| amount to be contributed by the United 

| States toward defraying expenses of the 

District of Columbia; District of Columbia. 
H. R. 47. Mr. Corning, N. Y. For the 

relief of the State of New York; Claims. 


To amend | 


department of public education, and for} 


To amend} 








To au-| 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances |?"s*. 


H. R. 88. Mr. James, Mich. 
pointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to 
investigate the pay and allowances of the 
*! commissioned personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service; H. R. 35. Mr. 
Rules. 

H. R, 89. Mr. 
further section 12 of 
the pay 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Sery- 
ice,” approved June 10, 1922, as amended, 
so as to authorize the allowance of 
necessary 
thereof to service personne! for air 
on duty without troops; 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 


H.R. 42. Mr. 
tion 2 of the pension act approved July 3,| of the air mail flyer's oe of honor; 
1926, so as to increase the pensions of wid- 
ows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil and Mexican Wars to $50 a month; 
Invalid Pensions. 


provisions of the pension act of May 11, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, ° 


* 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related. activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a_survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here gnd abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Nation-wide System of Highways Is Developed 


And Marked With Uniform Signs to Aid Tourists 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Twelfth Article—The United States Highway System. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By H. S. Fairbanks, 


Chief, Division of Information, Bureau of Public Roads. 


WO years ago a pattern of red lines on a 

map, the United States highway system, is 

now rapidly becoming a reality on the ground. 

As the identifying shield-shaped markers bear- 
ing the distinguishing numbers of the routes are 
erected in one State after another, the significance 
of the work begun four years ago by the Joint Board 
on Interstate Highways is becoming apparent. 


The 97,000 miles of highways that compose the sys- 
tem designated by the board of State and Federal 
highway engineers, appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, constitute in effect an extension of all the 
main streets of all the cities and towns of the United 
States to form a network of transcontinental streets. 
As the uniform signs and markers are placed travelers 
are finding that it is as easy to follow these rural 
avenues from city to city as it is to drive from block 
to block in their home towns. 

A” * * 


DESIGNATION of the system which is now taking 
concrete form was first suggested in 1924 by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. At 
its annual meeting held that year in San Francisco, 
the association, which includes in its membership the 
principal State and Federal highway officials, adopted 
a resolution calling upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
to appoint a joint board representing the State high- 
way departments and the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads to plan the system and devise uniform danger 
and direction signs for the guidance of interstate and 
transcontinental travelers. 


The action of the association was taken in recogni- 
tion of the unsatisfactory provision that had then 
been made for the guidance of persons making long 
trips over unfamiliar roads. Few of the States up 
to that time had marked any of their roads in a way 
that would enable a stranger to find his way without a 
map. For the most part the existing signboards gave 
directions only to the nearer towns, and one had to be 
familiar with the local geography to keep on the 
right road. To the Boston motorist bound to Miami, 
Fla. ., it was not much comfort to learn from the official 
signs that he was on the road to Bel Air and Cono- 
wingo. 

** * * 

Some good work had been done by the various 
associations interested in the promotion of a multi- 
plicity of named trails, but the uncoordinated efforts 
of these groups had in many instances resulted in con- 
fusion rather than clarity. In some cases the same 
section of road bore the markers of several of the 
associations; in others one association would give its 
name to several roads running not at all between the 
same terminals. 


It was also true that the privately promoted trails 
in numerous instances were not well located to meet 
the normal needs of traffic. Somewhere in nearly all 
of them and at a number of points in must the chosen 
road failed to coincide with the roads officially selected 
for improvement. In such cases the stranger de- 
pending upon the association markers would be turned 
from the better road to follow, perhaps for miles, the 
unimproved choice of the voluntary pathfinders. 

~ * * 


THE tourist whose journey took him across many 

States also found a confusing variety of danger 
and caution signs, which left him often in doubt as to 
the exact nature of the danger ahead, and which, by 
reason of their unfamiliarity, failed utterly to warn 
him of the need for caution. 


It was to correct such situations as these that the 
uniformly marked United States highway system, now 
rapidly becoming a reality, was designated. 

*” * * 


The system is made up of over 200 routes, all of 
interstate importance and many of transcontinental 
extent. The routes are chosen as the most direct and 


feasible intercity connections and as they are officially 
sanctioned there is every probability that their im- 
provement will be given priority over other less im- 
portant roads in all States. 


All routes are designated by distinctive numbers, 
displayed in black on a standard white marker in the 
form of the familiar United States shield. East-and- 
west routes bear even numbers. North-and-south 
routes carry odd numbers. The principal east-west 
arteries—those extending from coast to coast or a 
Jarge part of that distance—are numbered in multiples 
of 10, with the exception of the northernmost which is 
No. 2, so designated to avoid the use of zero. Next 
and to the south is No. 10, beginning at Detroit and 
running to Seattle. 


Then there is No. 20 running from Boston to Yel- 
lowstone National Park; and No. 30, connecting Atlantic 
City and Astoria, Ore.; No. 40 joining Atlantic City 
and San Francisco; and so en down to No. 90, which 
runs from Jacksonville, Fla., to Van Horn, Tex., where 
it joins No. 80 and continues to San Diego, Calif. 

* + * 


THE most important of the north and south roads 

are similarly indicated by odd numerals ending 
in one. Thus, No. 1 runs from Fort Kent, Me., on the 
Canadian border to Miami, Fla. No. 101 runs the 
length of the Pacific Coast. 


With the exception of the latter route, all of the 
more important routes are numbered with two digits. 
With this single exception a three-digit number shows 
invariably thatthe route is a short connection be- 
tween major routes, and the numerals indicate both 
the number of the principal road with which it con- 
nects, and the approximate location. Thus, routes 
170, 270, 370 are all branches of main routes 70. The 
first is in North Carolina, the second in Tennessee, 
the third in Texas, and the fourth in New Mexico. 

* * * 


The standard caution signs adopted for use on the 
system are proving so thoroughly satisfactory that 
they will probably be adopted eventually for general 
use on all highways, and their simplicity and clarity 
have already Jed to their use in Mexico and other 
American Republics, even before they have been placed 
on the highways of all of our own States. 


By color, shape, and suggestive symbols, as well 
as by their printed words of caution, these signs are 
designed to convey to the speeding motorist instant 
notice of danger ahead. 

* * OK 


LL cautionary and danger signs are distinguished 

from the direction signs and others which give 
information only, by their color and shape. The in- 
formational signs are white and rectangular. The 
danger signs are all yellow and of various shapes 
other than rectangular. The wording and symbols on 
all signs of both general classes are in black. 


For use at railway crossings the standard danger 
sign is a circle bearing the conventional cross to 
indicate the railroad intersection and the letters “R. R.” 
in the upper ,quadrants. 

» * * 


At points of extreme danger such as road ends and 
intersections of lesser roads with main roads where 
the boulevard-stop regulation applies, the sign pre- 
scribed is an octagon in the center of which in large 
letters is the word “Stop.” 


For use at points where caution is required diamond- 
shaped yellow signs are provided, on which the nature 
of the condition requiring caution is indicated by words 
or symbols or both, such as “Hill,” “Loose Gravel,” 
or “Curve,” the latter followed by a curved arrow 
turned in the direction of the road curve ahead. 


At places, such as school or hospital zones, where 
occasional danger may exist a square sign will be 
used, bearing the words “School” or “Hospital.” 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of April 18, T. Warren Allen, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Management, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell how the 
Bureau of Public Roads helps improve road- 
building efficiency. . 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| s. 
For the ap- iP a 128. 


rural letter 
James, Mich. To amend 
“An act to readjust 


occupation; 
allowances of the commis- 


and H. R. 70. Mr. 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 


actual 
diem in lieu 
travel 
Affairs, | 


H. R. 98. 


expenses or per 


Military ond,, 
H. R. 100. Mr. 


and Veterans’ Relief 


Cannon, Mo. To amend sec- H. R. 101. Mr. 


H. R, 102. Mr. 


into 


and subsequent acts amendatory 


H. R. 106. Mr. 
other 
Invalid Pensions. | CR. 
Mr. Evans, Calif. ! 
pensions of persons who have lost 


tle 18, U. 8. C.); 


and for other purposes; 


Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To pro-| 
vide adequate compensation and treatment: 
for veterans having a tubercular disease; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Title 39—The Postal Service 


Cannon, 
carriers to act as 
solicitors or engage in any 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Fitzgerald, Ohio. 
credit to postal and substitute postal em- 
ployes for time served in the Army, 
or Marine Corps of 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. Kelly, Pa. 
the classified civil service postmasters in 
; charge of the post offices of the first, 
and third class; 
Kelly, 
| steel cars in the railway post office service; | 
Post Office and Post onan. 
Kelly, 


the United 


Civil Service. 


Oftice and Post Roads. 
Kelly, 
thority to the Postmaster General to enter 
contracts for the transportation of 
H. R. 43, Mr. Cannon, Mo. To extend the | mails by airships to foreign countries and 
insular and Territorial possessions of the 
United States for periods of not more than} 
thereof to the Hnrolled Missouri Militia | 10 years, and to pay for such service at | Office Naval Intelligence about June 1; 
and other militia organizations of the State | fixed rates per 
of Missouri that rendered service te the| poses; 
Union cause during the Civil War for a’ 
period of 90 days or more, and providing | tain positions in the Railway Mail Service, | 
pensions for their widows, minor children, | and for 
and dependent parents, and for other pur+ | Post Roads. 
pets 

, me 62. 


pound, 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Kelly, 


purposes; 
108. Mr. Kelly, 


To increase ; tion 197 of the ¢ ‘riminal Code (sec, 
Post Office and Post Acodemy about May 25; to U. S. S, Litch- 


Invalid 


Navy Orders 


| Rear Adm. Yates Stirling, Jr., 
Nav. Dist., 
To permit|to Comdt. 9th Nav. 
agents or|& C, O. Nav. 
other gainful Capt. David 


Dist.; to asst. 


det. 13 
Mo. 


W. Bagley, det. 
t * 
Allowing © Comm. 
emy about June 1; 
Dest. 
revoked. 


Navy, 
States; 


To transfer to 
1929, modified; 
Sqds., Battle Fit, about June 30. 


sec- 


| Bagsar, Aaron Bysar. 





th} 


Seattle, Wash., about April 24; 
Dist, Great Lakes, Ill, | 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, III. 

9th Nav. 
9th Nav. Dist. 

Capt. John N. Ferguson, det. Nav. Acad- 
to command Div. 31, 
Sqds., Battle Fit., ors, Feb. 4, 1929, 


Comdr. Stephen B. McKinney, ors. Feb. 4, 
to command Div. 80, Dest. 


Lieut. Comdr. Leon O. Alford, ors. March 


Pa. To provide for | 26, 1929, modified; to U. S. S. New Mexico, 


28, 1929, revoked; 
For the award | s. Maryland, 
Post Lieut. Comdr, 


to continue duty U,. 


Lyman K. Swenson, 


Lieut. Comdr. Harry W. Hill, ors, March 


8. 


det, 


Office Naval Communications about June a3 


Pa. To grant au-j|to Asiatic Station. 
Lieut. Comdr. DeWitt C. Watson, 
command Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. 


Battle Fit. 
Lieut. Comdr. 


and for other pur. | Asiatic Station. 


det, 


C., 


about July 6; to VS Sqd..1B, Aircraft Sads., 
Richard E. Webb, det. 


to 


Lieut. John G. Burrow, det. Naval Acad- 


Pa. To classify cer- | emy about June 1; to U. S. S, Putnam; ors. 


March 23 to U. 
Lieut. William 
V-2 about June 15; 

Pa. To amend sec- Ir Diego, Calif. 

320, Ti-; Lieut. James 


Post Office and! 


C. Pollock, det. 


S. S. Litchfield revoked. 
A. Lynch, det. U. S. 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., San 


S. 


Naval 


men of the United States Army, Navy, and} Title 34—Navy 

Marine Corps to assist the Government o 

the Latin-American Republics in military H. R. 103, Mr. Kelly, Pa, Se provide for 

and naval matters,” approved May 19, 1926; 3 | recon nition of heroism of members of the 

Military Affairs. . 1908-9 Peary Arctic Club North Polar Ex. 
dition, under command of Rear Admiral 

H. R. 134. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To pro- | POC 
vide a public terminal aviation field at amp E, Peary, United States Navy; Li- 


Governors Island, N, Y., and for other pur- 7 re et 
] Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


poses; eatery Amein alee Meee 
. thor- 
- M387. Hr, LaGuardia, fi and Observances 
R. 49. Mr, Eaton, N. J. 


seine appropriations to increase the flying- : 
field area of Governors Island, N. Y.; Mili- H. 

appropriation of $2,500 for the erec- 
tion of a tablet or marker at Rosemont, 


tary Affairs. an 
: : 
Title 12—Banks and Banking N. J., to commemorate the burial place of 
H. R. 116. Mr. Kvale, Minn. To amend’! Gen, Daniel Bray, a hero of the War of 
Library. 


section 5197 of the Revised Statutes, as | Independence; 


Authorizing 


the sight of both eyes in line of duty while 
in the military or naval service of the 
United States; Pensions. 

H. R. 62. Mr. Evans, Calif. To provide 
equal pensions for widows of Civil War 
veterans; Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 75. Mr. Fitzgerald, Qhio, To amend 
the act of May 1, 1926 (title 38, sec. 364 to 
364 (tf), appendix of the Code of the Laws 
of the United States of America; Pensions. 

H. R. 84. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio, To amend ! 
the act of July 3, 1926, granting pensions | 
and increase of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors and marines of the Civil and Mexi- 
can Wars, and to certain widows of said 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to 
| widows of the War of 1812, and Army 





\ 


Roads. 

H. R. 109. Mr. Kelly, Pa. To amend the 
‘act entitled “An act reclassifying the sal- 
aries of postmasters and employes of the 
| Postal Service, readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, in- 
creasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” ap- 
greece February 28, 1926; Post Office and 

Post Roada. 


|Titlke 40— Public Buildings, | 


H, R. 64. Mr. Evans, Calif, For the erec- 
jtion of a public building at the city of 
| Burbank, State of California, and appro- 
'priating money therefor; Public Buildings 
‘and Grounds, 


a. (j. g.) Donald A, Bush, to duty U. 
S. S. Galveston about April 3. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Charles O. Humphreys, ors. 
Feb, 16, 1929, modified about June 15; to 
Subm, Base, New London, Conn. 

Lieut, (j. g.) John M. Ocker, ors. Feb. 
15, 1929, modified; to command U. &. 8. 
O-1 on June 15 instead of July 

Lieut. (j. g.) Warren S. Ang det, Nav. 
'Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
| Va., about April 20; to U. S. S. Wright, 

Capt. Edward H. H, Old (M. C.), det. 
Nav. War College, Newport, R. I., about 
June 1; to aide on staff, Comdr. 
Battle Fit. 
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New Books Received. by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of ‘DS eam iensiinde- ce scnimaicso ecard number is at end of last line. 


aliiiiids. ‘Dereicud pemau tek Oxi Devotional passages from the| DeCastro, Adolphe Danziger. Portrait of 
Hindu Bible, adapted into English by Ambrose Bierce. N, Y., 351 p. illus. Th 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 57 p. N. Y., E. P. Century co., 1929. 29-671 
Dutton & co., 1929. 29-6479 Dickinson, Emily. Further poems of Emily 
Walther, Elmore Curt. ... Suggestions for| Dickinson withheld from publication by 
the teaching of the ge ography ot Africa. her sister Lavinia, edited by her niece 
2d ed., 1929. (Unit studies in professional- Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
ized subject matter. ) 32 p. Towson, Md., Leete Hampson. 208 p. Boston, Little, 
The Maryland state normal school, 1929. Brown, and co., 1929. 29-6708 


Banking and indus- 
try in Michigan. 179 p. Detroit, Mich., 
Maderia publishing co., 1929. 29-6554 

Empson, Ralph Horatio Woolnough. The 
cult of the Peacock Angel, a short ac- 
count of the Yezidi tribes of Kurdistan, 
by . With a commentary by Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple. 235 p. London, 
H. F. & G, Witherby, 1928. 29-6545 


Etherege, Sir George. The letterbook of 
Sir George Etherege, edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Sybil Rosenfeld. 
_ 441 p. 
1928. 

Garabedian, Carl A. 
by ... and Jean Winston. 
me 


Wood, Charlés Henry. 
therapy. 47 p. Los 
press, 1929. 


Adams, Thomas. Population, land values 
and ‘government; studies of the growth 
and distribution of population and land 
values; and of problems of government. 
Prepared by Harold M. Lewis and 
Theodore T. McCrosky, including con- 
tributions by Wayne D. Heydecker, 
Henry James, Raymond A. O’Hara and 
others. (Regional survey of New York 
and its environs, vol. fi.) 320. p. illus. 
N. Y., Regional plan of New York and 
its environs, 1929, 


Light and color 
Angeles Terminal 
29-6469 


London, Oxford university press, 
29-6542 
Plane trigonometry, 
Ist ed. 306 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 
29-6558 
German-Reed, T. Bibliographical notes on 
yc a OM Lawrence’ s Seven pillars of wisdom 
16 p. London, 
Foyle, 1928. 29-6565 
Gt. Brit. Delegation to the International 
labor conference. 11th, Geneva, 1928. 
Report by the British government 
delegates to the minister of labour. Pre- 
sented by the minister of labour to Par- 
liament by command of His Majesty. 
Dutton & Co., 1928. November, 1928. (Parliament. Papers 
29-6716 by command. Cmd. 3226.) 32 p. Lon= 
Sahewmnaie in don, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 29-6557 
structions for college physics. 50, 45 p. : ~~ mane Clayton. Effect of lime oa 
illus, Pittsburgh, The University book Suanate tie eta 
store, 1928. 29-6657 scmraliy. 7 yet 
Berdes " ‘ university, 1927. Reprinted from the 
Inted by Jona Glimes  eecey coigutate | Soumal of the American society of agrom 
Pierre Vignal. 128 p. illus. N. Y., Bren- Se ee a wien —? oe oa 


tano’s inc., 1928. 29-6541 Ninos 1 
oynts Hopenstall, William Daniel. The call of 
ee Christopher Tatham. The prob-|” the banshee, a mystery-farce in three 
saees ror transport; an economic acts, by and Ralph Culliman, a re 
analysis. Tp. L 5 e ae nae . ° ” 
sie “p. London, E. Benn, 1928.| production of the original professional 


29-6687 
Burnham, John Bird. The rim of mystery; ‘tne uy cee) ae 


a hunter’s wanderings in unknown Si- 
berian Asia, by " with 60 illustra- T, LORGMANS, GENES GRE om, ee 6710 
eon aee 8 aes approved by the Boone | Herring, Edward Pendleton. . . . Group 
pa Borne eee” aa 281 p. N. Lhe 3| Tepresentation before Congress. (In- 
Chathow a i ° stitute for government research, Studies 
rne, Ava Harriet. The beginnings! jin administration. Published also as- 
of education in Maine. (Teachers col- thesis (Ph. D.) Johna Hopkins univer- 
lege, Columbia university. Contributions sity, 1928.) 309 p. Baltimore, Md., The 
to education, no, 336. Published also as Johns Hopkins press, 1929. | 29-6686 
prone as D.) Columbia university, Holman, Mrs. Mary ‘Lovering. Marston 
mails ee —. Co-| English ancestry, with some account 6f 
y, , 29-6653 the American immigrants of the name. 
Davis, Allan. Gypsy fires, a play in three 41 p. Boston, Mass., T. R. Marvin & 
acts, by Allan Davis. (French’s standard son, 1929. : Ks 29-6681 
library edition.) 105 p. N. Y., S. French. | Jenson, Nicolas, The last will and testa- 
29-6711 ment of the late Nicolas Jenson, printer, 
who departed this life at the city of 


29-6555 
Reduction of metal- 
lic chlorides by hydrogen. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1928. Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the 
American ge ey society, v. 51, 
1927.) 50 p. illus. N 1927. 29-6560 
Bellerby, John cohesion Coalmining: a 
Europeay remedy. 73 p. London, 
millan and co., limited, 1928. 
Betts, Ernest. Heraclitus; 
of films. (Today 
illus. N: Y., E. P. 


and Revolt in the desert. 
W. & G. 


Mac- 
29-6688 


or, The future 
and tomorrow.) 96 p. 


29-6531 | Dunham, Walter Lee. 
| 


Blackwood, Oswald Hance. 


Venice in the month of September, a. 4d. 
Army Orders 1480. 15 p. Chicago, Ludlow typograph 
co., 1928. 29-6563 

King, Louisa (Yeomans) “Mrs, Francis 
King.” The gardener’s colour book, by... 
46 p. N. Y., A. A. 
29-6551 
Manhattan men 
iit p.' Be 
1929. 29-6715 
Constructive child 
Los Angeles, Calif., C. 


Maj. John F. Landis, Inf., _ 
00 gy Ga. to Fort G. a 

ease, , 1929, 

First Lieut. Leonard R. Nachman, Inf., eS set. o %'® 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to the Agricul. | oon oes gg sea 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, La on as . ce tee 
College Station, Tex. pone Who re = 384 
ae i ee See D. Larson, 1929. 29-6556 
elaeten N'Y. evinaon, Horace . Clifford. The law of 

ge’ gravitation in relativity, by . . Pa. DD 
conesem, Heat, Gordon, Ree, Wiliams,| tnd. Henest. Bloomfeld’ Zeiger,” Ph. Dy 
cepted. 1 Pp. icago, + The University of 

he John : Cone, Coast Art., orders | sae Eee Peaks Asbury uiebear a 
° BS gaa Pl eee C. Megill, Sign al, the Methodist Episcopal church, 297 
Cas, Fae Baltimore, Md., to Manila, P.I p. London, The Epworth oy ie iG 

ach of the following officers of the eee 
Quartermaster Corps, from the station in- amen. ESM. ‘The geepel of fe kingdom, 
dicated after his name to Philadelphia,} sationalism. 258 7 3 — on a tl 
Pa.: Maj. Max A. Elser, Presidio of Mont- brothers, 1928 ae) 2. OEEOR, —— 
erey, Calif.; Capts. James L. Alverson, Fort Mayer, Mary "Helen. The philosoph ao 
eee Wright, Wash., Richard P. Boykin,| teaching of St. Thomas hea in 
Bling oe, a seca et eee mvedession by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 

’ * . ’ ’ 
Mont., Horace L, Whittaker, Fort Mason, pag we a ae = yr 
Calif.; First Lieut. William C. Hutt, Fort] The Bruce publishing co., 1929. * eas 
Lewis, Wash.; Maj. George M. Herringshaw, | morris Joseph Chandler. Cae aviai 
Fort Hancock, N. J.; Capts. Reyburn Engles, . we Pp n 


‘ of measurements of critical potentials 
Fort Hancock, N. J.; Edward W. Lach-| of mercury vapor. Ionizing potentials of 


miller, Scott Field, Ill.; Franklin B. Lees, t 
Fort Crockett, Tex.; Ralph R. Seger, San| By "goseph C. coon ~ “(Thesis 
Antonio, Tex.; First Lieuts. John J. Powers,} (ph, D.)—Princeton  universit 1928, 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., Lawrence | Reprinted from Physical review. Vv. 82 
W. Savage, Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield,! Sept. 1928.) p. 447-458. illus. Minne. 
Ohio, Robert S. William, San Antonio, Tex. apolis, Minn., 1928. 29-6559 
Capt. Bernard J. Finan, Q. M. C., from| Penman, John Simpson. Lafayette and 
Boston, Mass., to Philadelphia, Pa. three revolutions. 362 p. Boston, Mass 
Capt. Joseph K, Fornance, Q. M. C., from; The Stratford co., 1929. 29-6539 
regular duty at Philadelphia, Pa., to duty Putnam, George Haven, Abraham Lincoln 
as a student in the Quartermaster Corps the great captain; personal reminiscences 
by a veteran of the civil war, a lecture 


School, Philadelphia, Pa, 
delivered at Oxford, May 7th, 1928. 32 Dp. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1928. 29-6682 


from Fort! 


George 


Pennsylvania | 
State College, Pa., to Fort | 5, 


C.), det. Nav. cies: Distimoth. 
to U. S. S. Salinas for temp, duty. 

Lieut. Edward J. Cummings (M. C.), det. 
from all duty about April 10; to resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect on June 10. 

Comdr, Lucian C. Williams (D. C.), det. 
Bu, M. & S. about June 15; to Nav. Sta., 
Tutuila, Samoa. | 

Lieut. William B. Young (S. C.), ors. 
March 11 revoked; to continue duty as asst. 
to Gen. Inspr. of Supply Corps, East Coast, | 
Washington, D. 

Ch, Bosn. | td Roberts, det. U. S. S. 
Maryland about April 25; to llth Nav. 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described- under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
| the Inquiry Division of the United 
| States Daily. The Library of Congress 
| card numbers are given. 
. Charles W. Pearles, det. Subm.; Preliminary Statement of Capitalizati 
Base, New London, Conn., about May 1; to| and Income, Class I, Steam ee po 
U. S. S. Bushnell, * the United States, Year Ended December 
Rad. El. Douglas N. Thomas, det. U. S. S. 31, 1928—Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Saratoga about March 23; to Asiatic Sta- Commerce Commisgion. Price, 35 cents. 
tion, (A25-595) 
Ch. Carp. James A. Cook, det. U. S, S. Specific Heats of Gases at High Tempera- 
Detroit about May 4; to Navy Yard, Bos-| tures, Technical Paper 445. Bureau of 
tox. Mines, Department of Commerce, Price, 
Ch. Carp. Wyatt E. Fitzgerald, det. U. 10 cents. 29-26355 
S. S. New York ol May 4; to Navy Yard, ' | Poisoning the Cotton Boll Weevil, Leafiet 
| Philadelphia, Pa. | No. 87, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
Ch, Carp. Leonard H, Lyon, det. Navy! 5 cents, Agr. 29- 686 
Yard, Boston, about May 1; to U. S. S. New. Fortification, Field Fortification for Ar- 
York. . tillery. Training Regulations No. 195-50, 
Ch. Carp. Frederick G. McKay, det. Navy War Department, Price, 15 cents. 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., about May 1; to, Finance Department, Gratuity upon Death, 
U. S. S. Detroit. at Army Regulations No, 35-15400, War De- 
Ch. Carp, Arthur F. Whittier, det. U. partment. Price, 5 cents. 
S. Wyoming about June 1; to U. S, . Catalogue U, §. Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
Reina Mercedes. | Charts, Maps, Coast Pilots, Tide Tables, 
Ch, Carp. Elias G. Williams, det. Navy | Current Tables (Philippine Islands Charts 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about April 25;' Catalogued Separa‘ely),—Serial No. 437, 
to U. S. S. New Mexico. April 1, 1929. U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Carp. Robert L, Barry, det. U. S. Mel- Survey, Department of Commerce. Free, 
ville about May 15; to Asiatic Section: (7-6923) 
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Costs of Logging 


Timber Leveled 


By Storm Is High | 


Department of Agriculiure. 


Discussed Salvage Value 
Of Wind-thrown Trees 
Of Various Species. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
had been virtually destroyed and in ad- 
dition considerable heartwood of Sitka 
spruce, sliver fir and western hemlock 
had been rotted. Decay was retarded 
by the high moisture content of the 
wood in the down trees, resultant from 
the normal heavy rainfall in the region.” 
Estimate of Comparative Loss. 

The total loss estimated in the sum- 
mer of 1926 as based on the board-foot 
volume had amounted to 26.6 per cent 
in western red cedar. to 34.5 per cent 
in Douglas fir, to 43.6 per cent in Sitka 
spruce, to 73.5 per cent in silver fir, and 
to 91.9 per cent in western hemlock. 
The loss is also calculated on the basis of 
cubic-foot volume. 

“In addition to the loss caused by de- 
cay,” says Mr. Boyce, “this loss con- 
sisted of timber broken in falling and 
lost in stumps, which in many cases had 
to’ be left much longer than if the trees 
had been standing. However, except in 
western red cedar and Douglas fir, by 
far the most of the total loss had re- 
sulted from decay. 

Utilization Value of Timber. 

“From the standpoint of utilization, 
western hemlock and sliver fir were al- 
ready complete losses, and Sitka spruce, 
with the exception of the very large 
trees, would be so in three or four years 
more, whereas Douglas fir and western 
red cedar would contain merchantable 
values for a long time.” 

One large logging company found that 
it actually cost 14 to 17 per cent more 
to log the down timber than the stand- 
ing timber, “and this increased cost,” 
says Mr. Boyce, “was mostly chargeable 
to the greater difficulty of bucking.” 

“Many of the trees were merely held 
down by others lying on them, and when 
released sprang back into. a semiupright 
position. These bandly leaning trunks 
then had to be felled, just like normal 
trees, and felling a leaning tree is diffi- 
cult and expensive. The second factor 
adding to the cost was the awkward po- 
sitions from which many of the trees 
had to be bucked. 

Shrinkage and Breaks. 

Another cause of increased logging 
costs, harder to evaluate, is the smaller 
amount of merchantable volume obtained 
from a unit of area after the timber is 
partially or completely wind thrown, 
particularly if it has had several years 
to deteriorate. Finally, there must be 
some loss in the process of manufacture 
due to breaks not previously visible.” 

(Techni¢al Bulletin 104-T, covering 
Mr. Boyce’s study, may be obtained free | 
while the supply lasts upon application 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington.) 





Steam Plants Favored 
As Source of Energy 


Mechanical Difficulties Limit 
Future of Water Power. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

water power which were under the own- 
ership or control of the United States 
should be perpetually retained by the 
United States, and that only leasehold 
or franchise rights should be granted 
for a specified term, at the expiration of 
which the United States should have the 
right to acquire the properties for its 
own use, upon payment of their cost 
to the licensee, or to transfer them to 
another on like terms, or to grant a new 
license to the original holder. The act 
also prescribed that there should be no 
capitalization for purposes of rate mak- 
ing or of public purchase of licensed 
properties, tangible or intangible, in ex- 
cess of actual investment. I have given 
this brief and somewhat sketchy outline 
of the steps by which we have reached 
our present national water power policy, 
in order that you may better under- 
stand why the Commission has been given 
the responsibilities which it has. 


The composition of the Commission, 
and the fact that it operates in part 
through agencies other than its own, 


relate back to conditions existing prior 
to the passage of the act when adminis- 
trative responsibility over power develop- 
ment on the navigable rivers was exer- 
cised by the Secretary of War, in the 
national forests by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and on the public lands by the 
Secretary of the Interior. It was but 
natural, therefore, when this previously 
divided responsibility was concentrated 
in a single agency, that the Commission 
should be constituted of the heads of 
these three departments. 

The law provides that “the work of 
the Commission shall be performed 
through the Departments of War, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture * except as may 
be otherwise provided by law.” It also 
directs the several departments and other 
agencies of the Government temporarily 
to detail to the Commission, on its re- 
quest, such officers or experts as may}! 
be necessary in making any of its inves-| 
tigations. Because of these limitations, 
the Commission for the first seven years 
after its organization did all the work 
of its Washington office with personnel 
borrowed from the three Departments, 
and all its field work through these De-| 
partments. The Departments, however, 
were reluctant to use appropriations 
made specifically for departmental work 
for the employment of personnel for the 
Commission, and as a consequence the 
Commission has had thus far under its| 
own immediate direction a staff of only 
about thirty individuals, technical and 
clerical—a force utterly inadequate for 
the performance of its duties. On July 
1, 1923, however, the civilian personne! 
formerly detailed was transferred by Act 
of Congress to the Commission, and the 
Commission’s Appropriation Act, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1929, makes provision for 
an increase of about 50 per cent in the 
force of its Washington office. 

The field work of the Commission, such 
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Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 
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Hamburg. 
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ing to Senator McNary. 







and vlums. 


Resolution introduced in 







system of crop insurance. 


Development of vocational 







culture. 


Grain exports from United 
clined in week ended April 13. 


Page 5, Col. 7 Bills and resolutions introduced in 

Exports of Cuban vegetables to} Congress. 
American markets show expansion. | 7 ; Page 9 
Page 5, Col. 1 Committee meetings of the House and 

. ° | the Senate. 

Banking-Finance Page 3| 
Continuation of full text of review of | Congress hour by hour. = 
financial conditions in Poland, by Bank | Page 3 


of Poland. 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- i 


Plans are being made in South Africa 
for establishment of several additional | 
air routes, Department of Commerce ; 


5. oie 
Intensely cold weather in February! 
caused marked increase in air traffic at! 


Page 1, Col. 4! 


Measure providing farm relief to be 
introduced in Senate April 18, accord- 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Public hearing is called by Secretary 
of Agriculture to consider quarantining | 
Florid2 against Mediterranean fruit fly 
and imposition of embargo on move-! 
ment of grapefruit, oranges, peaches, 


Page 5, Col. 5 
House for 
investigation of feasibility of Federal 

Page 3, Col. 3 
farm 
training in Nebraska schools discussed | 
by State supervisor of vocational agri- 


Page 2, Col. 4) 


5 
States de- 








Summary of All News Contained in Today’s, Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 





| Industry and commerce maintained 
| record level of activity in first quarter 
of 1929 


Grain exports from United States de- 
clined in week ended April 13. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Exports of Cuban vegetables to 
American markets show expansion. 
| Page 5, Col. 1 


Congress 


Creation of House Committee on 


' 


luction introduced in House. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Senate confirms nominations of 
London and Joseph I. Dixon to be First 
' Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Measure providing farm relief to be 


ing to Senator McNary. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
President, in message to Congress, 
submits program for legislation, includ- 
ing farm relief, tariff revision, reappor- 
tionment, and repeal of national-origins 
law. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Bill proposing bond issue of $5,000,- 

000,000 to finance nation-wide system of 

hard-surfaced roads is introduced in 
House. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

House elects members of Committees 


‘ Department of Agricuiture review | on Ways and Means, Rules, and Agri- 
| wheat movement for week ending culture. , 
April 13. | Page 2, Col. 7 
Page 5, Col. 4! Chairman of House Committee says 


tariff bill probably will be completed 
by April 20. Page 1, Col. 5 


' Extracts from the proceedings of 


Page 7. Col. 2, Congress will be found under related 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York.! 


Page 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Statistics, Interstate | 
Commerce Commission, issues a prelim- 
inary statement of capitalization and 
income, Class I steam railways in the 


United States, December 31, 1928: 
Page 9, Col. 
The United 


States Coast and Geo- 


headings elsewhere in this summary. 


Cotton 


Improvements in condition of cotton 
textile industry in Europe and demand 


for American cotton is noted by De- | 


partment of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
The Department of Agriculture issues 
a leaflet on poisoning the cotton-boll 
weevil. 


Court Decisions 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 


5 
‘ 


detic Survey issues a catalog of charts,' Circuit, holds difference between tire 


maps, coast pilots, tide-and-current ta- 


bles. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Department of Agriculture issues 
a leaflet on poisoning the cotton-boll | 


weevil. 
Page 9, Col. 


The War Department issues training 
regulations on fortifications for the ar- 


tillery. 
Page 9, Col. 


The finance department of the War 
Department issues regulations concern- 


ing gratuity on death. 
Page 9, Col. 


The Bureau of Mines issues a tech- 
specific heats of 


nical paper on the 
gases at high temperatures. 
Page 9, Col. 


New books received at the Library of 


rims of two producers are sufficient to 
avoid infringement of patent. (Univer- 
sal Wheel Rim Co. v. Motor Rim 

| Wheel Corp.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Patent relating to machines for fold- 
ing edges of shoe uppers is held valid 
and _ infringed 
chine Co., plaintiff., appellant, v. Ro- 
tary Machine Co. et al.); Circuit Court 
of Appeals, First Circuit. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 


Foreign Affairs 


Resolution providing for automatic 
: embargo against shipments of arms and 
munitions to belligerents on proclama- 
tion of neutrality proposed in resolu- 


at 
‘ 


a 
‘ 


Congress. tion intreduced in House by Represent- 
: Page 9 ative Fish. 
Government books and publications. ' Page 2, Col. 1 
Page 9 New German cruiser declared to mark 
° epoch in naval shipbuilding because of 
Claims ig 


Court of Claims holds unpaid inter- 


superiority to previous types. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


est on installment contract which is ir 

not collectible in tax year cannot be Forestry 

included in invested capital. (Schmoller! Department of Agriculture discusses 
& Mueller Piano Company v. United salvage value of timber leveled by 
States.) storm. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Commerce-Trade 


United States supplies more than 80 
per cent of asphalt composition roofings 
imported by South Africa, Department 


of Commerce states. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
German manufacture and export of | 
organs and accordions expand 


mouth 
in 1928. 





speciai investigations of applications for 
power projects, supervision of construc- 
tion, etc., has been and will continue to 
be performed by the field officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and of the United States Geological 
Survey. This is a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory arrangement, economizes in the per- 
sonnel required, and gives full 


Whether the developing duties of the 
Commission, particularly those relating 
to regulation, will permit the continu- 
ance of an ex-officio commission, whose 


members need to give their undivided | 


attention to their departmental activi- 
ties, and who are chosen, of course, be- 
cause of their abilities to administer 
such activities and not because of their 
experience in the highly technical prob- 
lems of public utility regulation, may 
require an answer at no distant date. 
To be continued on the issue of 
April 18, 


Hearing on Drainage System | 


For Chicago Is Continued 


At the session April 16 of the hear- 
ings on Chicago sewage-disposal program 
before Charles Evans Hughes, sitting as 
a special master for the Supreme Court 
of the United States, George E. Barrett, 
chief of counsel for Chicago, cross-ex- 
amined Horace W. King, professor of 
hydraulic engineering in the University 
of Michigan, who testified April 15 that 
the city could build a sewage disposal 
system in six years. 


Under cross examination, Professor 


Page 5, Col. 4} 


oppor- , 
tunity to consider special departmental | 
interests in all cases before they are pre- | 
sented to the Commission for final action. | 
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Gov't Personnel 


President, in message to Congress, 
submits program for legislation, includ- 
ing farm relief, tariff revision, reap- 
|portionment, and repeal of national- 
origins law. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
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he had omitted certain factors, but re- 
iterated his earlier statements that the 
time required should not greatly ex- 
ceed six years. The city has maintained 
that the system could not be made com- 
plete within 15 years. 


Measure for Farm Relief 
To Be Submitted to Senate 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

the floor of the Senate, following the 
reading of the President’s message, that 
a bill would be introduced Thursday, the 
next meeting day or the Senate, Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, the minority 
leader, asked if the measure would be re- 
ported unanimously. 

This was impossible to foretell, Sena- 
‘tor McNary stated, because no votes had 
been taken to date to indicate how the 
!Committee would stand. Senator Robin- 
{son then asked if the bill commonly re- 
ferred to as the McNary bill was the 
|same as the McNary-Haugen bill of past 
|Congresses. He was assured that it 
;was not. 
| “The outline of Mr. Hoover’s plan 
followed closely a bill I introduced last 
|year which is generally embodied in the 
House bill,” said Senator McNary. “In 


{my opinion the President does not refer | 


to the debenture plan which my Commit- 
jtee is now considering.” 

| Debenture Plan Not Covered. 

| A majority of his Committee was fa- 
| vorably inclined toward including an op- 
\tional debenture clause, he said later. 
| The next meeting of the Committee will 


|be held 


April 18, when it will vote 


definitely on the McNary bill as amended 
and as to whether the debenture plan 
shall be included. 
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Panama Canal Zone is proposed in reso- | 


Charles G. Dawes to be Ambassador to} 


introduced in Senate April 18, accord- | 
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(Beacon Folding Ma-) 
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Supreme Court 


Hearing on Chicago sewage disposal | 
is continued; professor - of 


| | 

| § ° | ° 
Gov't Topical Survey ' Oil 
| The United States Highway System—| Policy of conserving oil is extended | 
| Article by H. S. Fairbanks, chief, divi-' to Indian lands by Secretary Wilbur, program 
| ments time required should not: exceed | 

Page 1, Col. 7/ six years. heal as ee 
, | Supreme Court denies writ of certio- 

| Highways Patents ‘rari in immigration — = eel & 
; . : P t Ol, O 
i The United States Highway System— Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh| ey ee Fee Sy wate . 
Article by H. S. Fairbanks, chief, divi-| Circuit, holds differences between tire). Legality of. New et ae 
i sion of information, Bureau of Public) rims of two producers are sufficient to, ing Supreme Court of that tate ’ 
Roads. | avoid infringement of patent. (Uni-: jurisdiction in respect to actions ‘by 

Page 9! versal Wheel Rim Co. v. 

Bi!l proposing bond issue of $5,000,-| Wheel Corp.) 

, 00C,000 to finance nation-wide system of ! 
ihard-surfaced roads is introduced in| 


from restrictions imposed. 


| 
i Roads. 
| Page 9 | 


j tions doing business in the State for 

Page 8, Col. 5; torts committed outside of the State is 
Patent relating to machines for fold-! argued in Supreme Court. “ 

ing edges of shoe uppers is held valid ; Page 5, Col. 2 | 

and infringed (Beacon Folding Ma-| Supreme Court hears arguments on 

chine Co., plaintiff, appellant, v. Rotary | jurisdiction of Court of Appeals of Dis- | 

Mahcine Co. et al.); Circuit Court of! trict of Columbia to hear appeal from | 

Appeals, First Circuit. decree in anti-trust suit. _ (United ' 

Page 8, Col. 1] States v. California Cooperative Can- | 

See Special Index and Law Digest; neries.) 


| House. | 
| Page 7, Col. 1 


‘Indian Affairs 





Policy of administration will be to | 
|make Indians self supporting so as, 
. to, provide for absorption into xed on page 8. 
| trial and agricultural life; new Com-! ° Sy ean? 
| missioner of Indian Affairs appointed, | Ublic Utilities u ; men 
. Page 3, Col.5). Use of steam plants favored as, of costs of General Assembly in Illinois 
Policy, of conserving oil is extended | source of energy in future, owing to| because of failure to reapportion ~—. 
to Indian lands by Secretary Wilbur,: mechanical limitations in water-power | ‘ : Page 1, Col. 1 
| with Osage Reservation being excluded | apparatus. _ Supreme Court hears arguments on 
! from restrictions imposed. ! Page 1, Col. 5 jurisdiction of Circuit Court of Appeals 
Page 1, Col. 7| Full text of address of O. C. Merrill, t° review decisions of Board of Tax 
jexecutive secretary of the Federal; Appeals. Pp 4. Col. 3 | 
| Power Commission, delivered at Prince-| «| Sich: ail erat et, 
ton University April 16. ; Supreme Court denies certiorari in 
Page 2, Col. 5 five cases involving interpretation of | 
Trade Commission prepares to wind | Revenue Acts. Page 7, Col. 1 | 
publicity ses of utilities inquiry | cea 
pd prints Booey onthe & ine ot cou oo and calendar of the Supreme | 
panies. 
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Supreme Court denies certiorari in | 
! refusing injunction to restrain payment 





Immigration 


| Supreme Court denies writ of certio- | 
rari in immigration ruling. | 
\ Page 3, Col. 5 | 
| 


Judiciary 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 
| jurisdiction of Court of Appeals of Dis- 
i trict of Columbia to hear appeal from! 
decree in anti-trust suit. (United } 
States v. California Cooperative Can- | 


Page 8 
Tariff | 
| Chairman of House Committee says | 
j tariff bill probably will be completed 


Page 1, Col. 3 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
roads” headings. 


Radio 





ries:) : ee . _; by April 20. 
neries. | Federal Radio Commission receives Page 1, Col. 5 ||| 
: Page 3, Col. 4! application to establish new radio sta- e eur | 
House subcommittee investigating | tion at Houston, Tex. | Taxation 


charges against United States judge Page 3, Col. 5, 
to make further inquiry in New York.| Radio Commission sends out question- | 


9 : : | 
; 4 Page 2, Col. 1) naire to amateur radio operators ask-, 
Bill offered in House to authorize ing views as listeners on clarity and 


| Federal courts to issue declaratory! desirability of broadcast 


Court of Claims holds unpaid inter- 
est on installment contract which is not 
collectible in tax year cannot be in- ! 
cluded in invested capital. (Schmoller | 





programs. 





| judgments. i Page 1, Col. 4! : oe Piano Company v. United 
i Page 1, Col. 7 ° States.) 
Railroads Page 4, Col. 6 | 
Labor | oF ' Supreme Court hears arguments on | 
| The Bureau of Statistics, Interstate jurisdiction of Circuit Courts of Ap- 
| Representative McLeod introduces Commerce Commission, issues a pre-' peals to review decisions of Board of 


resolution to provide fact-finding agency 'iminary we of enn _ 
Say ; income, Class I steam railways in the 
rn een eee ne 1, Col, 4, United States, December 31, 1928. 
| Employment and pay rolls eases Page 9, Col. 7 


Tax Appeals. | 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Board of Tax Appeals rules sums 
earned before 1913 and collected later 
are not subject to income tax. (Kyle 
et al. v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


: . Transcontinental tourist fares to and! 
jin N . é : 

in March from Pacific Coast via San Diego, 
| Calif., held by Interstate Commerce | 
‘Leather ; Commission not to be unreasonable nd 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


; . F ; unujustly discriminatory. 
| International trade in leather is a Page 1, Col. 2} 
viewed by Department of Commerce. é St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas | 
: Ml d M Page ee 7 oer s ae a Commerce 
+ ° yommission for authority to acquire 
Mines an wmverars ' trackage ri in Texa 
| ge rights in Texas. 
| : . 7 
| The Bureau of Mines issues a tech- | Page 7, Col. 1 
|nical paper on the specific heats of | Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
gases at high temperatures. ;nounces action taken by Division 4 in 
Page 9, Col. 7' uncontested cases on finance docket. | 
Mineral production in Alberta prov- | Page 7, Col. 7 


7 
ince of Canada increased in 1928. Report to Interstate Commerce Com- | 
Page 5, Col, 1 


mission recommends changes in rules! 
‘Motion Pictures 


| governing car-hire settlement. 
| 


4 Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Textiles 


Improvements in condition of cotton 
textile industry in Europe and demand 
for American cotton is noted by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Trade Marks | 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents sustains opposition to use of “Pi- 


Page 1, Col. 5! 
Decisions on rates announced by the 


Motion-picture industry in Great! Interstate Commerce Commission. Lo-Jell” on gelatine powder as being 
pues employed capital of ee, Me Page 6 po te ager iagt cons gue Cae i 
a 28. * - ! y, tne. ¥, aas-Lieber Grocery 
| Page 3, Col. »| Shipping | Company.) 


. ; Page 8, Col. 7 
|National Defense | , American company to start weekly | Trade mark “Saponite” denied regis- | 
| : ; ; Ship service to new port of Poland. tration by Assistant Commissioner of 
Plans to launch Navy cruiser “Ches- Page 3, Col. 3) Patents as confusingly similar to “S 
‘ter” are announced by Secretary of! The United States Coast and Geo- | polio.” (Enoch Morgan’s Sons C - | 
Navy. detic Survey issues a catalog of charts,! Menlove.) , oe 
| Page 3, Col. 5. maps, coast pilots, tide-and-current ta-, 
The War Department issues training! bles. \ 
regulations on fortifications for the! Page 9, Col. 7 
, artillery. | Attorney General holds that seamen 
Page 9, Col. 7! who have filed intention to become citi- 
Orders issued to the personnel of the|zens and have served three years on 
‘War Department. ; American merchant vessels may be con- | 
| Page 9: sidered citizens, in ruling given on 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the' questions arising on ocean-mail con- 
| Navy Department. | tracts. 


' Page 9 

e 2 { . 
Naturalization ‘States Rights 
' Attorney General holds that seamen| Legality of New York statute invest- ton University April 16. 
| who have filed intention to become citi-, ing Supreme Court of that State with Page 2, Col. 5 
zens and have served three years on| jurisdiction in respect to actions by! W th | 
| American merchant vessels may be con-, nonresidents against foreign corpora- | eather \ 
isidered citizens, in ruling given on| tions doing business in the State for | Intensely cold weather in February 
{questions arising on ocean-mail con-| torts committed outside of the State is’ caused marked increase in air traffic at 
cracts, | argued in Supreme Court. Hamburg. 
Page 5, Col. 2; 


. Page 8, Col. 5 | 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8&8. 


Water Power 


Use of steam plants favored as | 
source of energy in future, owing to 
mechanical limitations in water-power 
| apparatus. 
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Full text of address of O. C. Merrill, | 
executive secretary of the Federal | 
Power Commission, delivered at Prince- 
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in legislative language, in the form of 
jan amendment, by the legislative draft- 
|ing service, and is ready for insertion in| criticism of the court below. I think 
the bill to be introduced if the committee|the rulings of that court were entirely 
vote is favorable. sound and proper; that the judge de- 

Provision | clined no demonstration pertinent to the 


in Amendment. issue it was trying. He ruled that 
: ae : ss yas trying. rulec at, as 
As drafted for the consideration of the the defendants had a roller with a notch 


pomenaiet. 7 is penne the poneen | in it, “The notch increases the clearance 
— on = given the er Salterean | 204 reduces the pressure at the point 
(oa dit. “it "a . pF wae |where the notch appears.” This made 
= se aekien te a ike cates of it immaterial whether you could “put 
he por esary to Carry ou policy °F) the point of a pin in there” between the 
> act, ‘rolller and the stock. Nor do I agree 
| The House Committee on Agriculture|“that the test was fair and the proof 
|April 16 voted a favorable report on the} indubitable.” The silk thread might 
Haugen bill (H. R. 1) providing for a’ have caught in various ways, even if 
|plan of farm relief centering about a the notches are deep enough to straddle. 
| Federal Farm Board administering a re-|The experiment made no _ impression 
|volving fund of $500,000,000. The bili! whatever on me. I refer to it now only 
was introduced April 16 and was pub-!to say that I do not agree with the in- 
lished in full text in the issue of April 16.'! ferences drawn from it by my col- 
| Representative Haugen (Rep.), of | leagues. 
Northwood, Iowa, stated orally that the March 16, 1929. 
{House méasure would be formally re- 
| ported April 18 and be given immediate 


oaret Ages 1S ane os oe International Trade 


Patent for Folding Edges “4 In Leather Expands 


| Of Shoe Uppers Is Upheld ‘Siege 


|agree with the result reached through {at present than before the war, 
;that experiment, nor with the implied | percentage of increase made by most of 


the large 


the four countries, nevertheless, show 
that a larger volume of trade has been 
attained. The value of the leather ex- 
,ported by Germany, the United States, 
|the United Kingdom and France was al- 
ees 38 per cent higher in 1928 than in 

More leather was exported from Ger- 
many in 1913 than from any other coun- 
jtry, and although this country lost con- 
| siderable of its foreign trade in the im- 
;emdiate post-war years, it again at- 
tained the world* lead in 1926. German 
leather exports represented more than 
132% per cent of the total foreign ship- 





leather exportiny countries in 1928. 
Exports of this commodity from Ger- 


|more than $57,676,000, while in 1928 


ing a net gain of about 7‘ per cent. 
Official statistics show that the United 
|States ieather exports in 1928 were 
valued at 43% per cent more than in 
1913, which represents a larger increase 
ee ~ |than any of the other three countries 
ase Is Estimated at $35.,- excepting the United Kirngdém. 


000,000 Since War. 











Pee a |can tanners maintain the same position 
[Continued from Page 8.] |in the international leather trade at pres- 


|—either in drawings, specification, nor | me: jent as in 1913, and rank second only to 
| method claims, how ha mala the de«| [Continued from Page 1.] | . ‘ 





fendants’ device. Study of the elaborate l every country, and many countries which 
patent (No, 1527315) leaves the student | formerly produced little if any leather 


rm _entire stranger to defendants’ pe-; now are able to supply the domestic re-| Production of leather in the United 
culiar combination of wheels, so shaped quirements in this commodity, Although |Kingdom has increased to a very large 
jand notched as to fold leather. This | increased output has also made the com- jextent since 1913; official British statis- 
jends the case for plaintiff, as Judge; petition keener than ever before, the|tics show that the 1928 value of the 
Morton held. | sales of each of the principal supplying |leather exports was more than 123 per 

I regard the experiment in this court, | countries have increased considerably. cent higher. British export figures do 
on which the majority opinion rests, as, While it is generally admitted that the not include reexports, as these are shown 


165,590 in 1928, according to preliminary 
| figures, 


Motor Rim &; nonresidents against foreign corpora- !]) 


1} Acting Solicitor General 


‘ments of leather by the four leading | 
many were steadily increasing in the pre- | 
war years, and in 1913 reached a value of | 


; these foreign sales were valued at only | 
\slightly less than $61,961,000, represent- | 


Ameri- | 


Germany. Exports were valued at $55.,- | 





Review of Ruling 
Of Board of Tax 
| Appeals Is Tested 


| 
| Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
sion of information, Bureau of Public! with Osage Reservation being excluded | hydraulic engineering reiterates state- |f| 


ment on Power of Con- 
gress to Confer Author- 
| ity on Tribunals. 


: [Continued from Page 4.1 
| issue after assessment by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

“The Board has nothing to do with the 
assessing or collecting of the tax,” Mr. 
‘Ballantine added, “but this is done by 
the Commissioner, and his administra 
tive act is then subject to review at the 
request of the taxpayer in the Board of 
Tax Appeals.” 

Regardless of the name given the 
Board of Tax Appeals, Mr. Ballantine de- 
clared, its decision is a judicial one and 
as such is subject to review by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals because Congress 
had passed legislation to that effect and 
such passage was well within the power 
of Congress. 

“The Board of Tax Appeals is a ‘legis- 
lative tribunal’ exercising judicial and 

| not administrative power,” Mr. Ballan- 
tine added, “except in special assessment 
cases.” 

All the requisite elements to make up 
a case or controversy within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution are presented in 
the proceeding and decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, Mr. Ballantine con- 


cluded. 

Wheat in 
presenting the arguments for the Gov- 
ernment explained to the Court that the 
Government did not take the opposite 
view to that held by the Boston & Maine 
and the Old Colony Trust Company, but 
agreed with them as to the jurisdictional 
questions. 7 

Mr. Wheat did not touch the question 
as to wehther or not the tax upon the 
income tax of a lessor cr employe was 
income to the lessor or employe, but ad- 
dressed his arguments solely to the juris- 
dictional question. 

“The purpose of organization of the 
Board of Tax Appeals,” Mr. Wheat ar- 
gued, “was to give to the taxpayer a 
quasi-judicial determiantion of the con- 
troversy without obligating him to pay 
the tax without a power of review. 

“The Board of Tax Appeals and the 
Federal Trade Commission may be con- 
sidered as being tne same kind of bodies, 
and this Court, by a great number of de- 
cisions, has said that the Circuit Court 
of Apepals has the power to review the 
decisions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion. 
| “The question presented before the 
|Board of Tax Appeals is whether the 


|}; Government owes the taxpayer money for 


overpaid taxes or whether the taxpayer 
; owes the Goevrnment money for unpaid 
| taxes, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that this presents a case or ‘contro- 
!versy within the Constitutional meaning, 
so as to allow an appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

“IT see no difference between a suit to 
determine the amount of tax due and a 
| suit for the recovery of a tax which has 
been paid, and there can be no doubt 
that a person can sue the Government 
for taxes which they claim have been 
illegally collected. 

“It is a safe construction to place on 
the Revenue Act of 1926 that the tax- 
payer shall have his election to refuse to 
pay the tax and then to appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, or to pay the tax 
and bring a suit for its recovery in a 
district court. I believe that such a con- 


| struction would not do violence to the 


Act and would favor its constitutionality 
rather than its unconstitutionality, 
Arthur A. Ballantine (George FE. 
| Cleary, James S. Y. Ivins, Thornon Alex- 
jander, Kingman Brester, E. S. Kochers- 
perger, O. R. Folsom-Jones, and Joseph 
,D. Brday with him on the briefs) ap- 
peared for the taxpayers; Acting Solici- 
tor General Wheat (Attorney Mitchell, 
Assistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 
Sewall Key, and J. Louis Monarch with 
|him on the brief) argued for the Gov- 
; ernment. 
| Amicus-curiae briefs were filed in these 
cases by the committee on Federal tax- 


|}, ation of the American Bar Association 


jand James Walton, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| Activity of Industries 
Maintained at High Level 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ter at about 95 per cent of the average 
for the years 1923-1925. 

In agriculture signs are not lacking 

that conditions in rural communities are 
| tending to improve though the general 
level of prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties is somewhat lower than a year ago. 
Reports from trade sources indicate 
large sales of farm ‘equipment, automo- 
| blies, and tractors. Large gains in sales 
by mail-order houses likewise reflect gen- 
| erally good busines conditions in agricul- 
| tural communities, though here it should 
be noted that some of the recorded gains 
in this type of merchandising are due to 
‘the establishment of retail stores by the 
two leaders in this field, 

Electric power output, larger than ever 
before, reflects a strong condition of in- 
dustry generally and the trend toward 
greater industrial efficiency. Automo- 


months was greater than in any other 
single quarter on record. 

The building industry during the first 
quarter of the year s!iowed lowered ac- 
tivity when compared with the record- 
breaking first quarter of 1928; this is 
accounted for by some observers by the 
relatively high rates for money, which 
averaged considerably higher than at this 
time last year. 


United Kingdom. Exports in 1928 were 
jvalued at $37,712,054. 

Similar conditions have existed in 
France since the close of the war as in 
[the other principal leather producing 
countries, the leather production increas- 
jing considerably, leaving a larger sur- 
plus available fo export trade. The value 
of the leather exports from this country 
in 1928 was 30 per cent greater than 
those of 1913. According to official data, 
the leather exports by France in 1928 


as general engineering investigations, | King admitted that in his calculations,| The debenture proposal has been put entirely beside the mark, But I do not |cost of many types of leather is higher | separately in the official statistics of the | were valued at $34,145,709, 
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bile production during the first three e& 


